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PREFACE 


Ejducation in the United States, as everyone knows, is a 
vast and complex enterprise. It involves, for instance, two dis- 
tinct yet complementary school systems, the public and the 
nonpublic. Each of these runs from the nursery class to the 
graduate seminar and together they account for a constantly ex- 
panding student body which is greater today than the total pop- 
ulation of the country was within the memory of men still living. 
Considering these facts as well as the universal American esteem 
for education, one is not surprised to find that the relatively new 
and flexible discipline of the philosophy of education flourishes 
among us. Indeed, though this discipline has historical anteced- 
ents it is to a considerable extent a twentieth-century and even 
an American development It tries to relate a generalized dis- 
cussion of the aims, curriculum, methods, and agencies of for- 
mal schooling to a complete philosophy of life and value and 
so it echoes that older enthusiasm for synoptic world views 
which has elsewhere gone out of fashion but for which educa- 
tional practice always has a need. For though the abstract defini- 
tions of education may be unenlightening, it is easy enough to 
see what the reality is. It is, as t^vo such othenvise disparate 
thinkers as John Dewey and Christopher Dawson agree, the 
process whereby the older people in a society pass on their total 
way of life to their children. But when this process absorbs years 
of the students’ lives and employs millions of persons and astro- 
ix 
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nomical sums it becomes more important than ever to evaluate 
reflectively the culture that is being transmitted and to deter- 
mine as reasonably as possible the goals and the content of the 
school experience. 

The materials of this book, which in a more technical and 

substance of a dissertation 
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of Work in Education 



CHAPTER I 


Profile 

of the Problem 

Xsocrates spoke for the professional rhetoricians when he 
insisted that men transcend the lives of wild beasts precisely 
because of their power of speech. But within the archaeological 
perspective, the earliest men are distinguished from brutes by 
the invention of tools as well as by words. Nevertheless, although 
philosophers have been impressed by language, they have not 
been equally appreciative of technology, or industrial science, 
as a fundamental index of humanity. Perhaps this is because 
they themselves deal heavily in verbal symbols. At any rale, 
while a few of them exalted labor, most were only resigned to 
it as to an unpalatable necessity. Religious insight, on the other 
hand, has been more enlightened, and Christianity teaches that 
work is neither a penalty nor a curse, but a fruitful human ex- 
pression toward which man was naturally oriented even in the 
days of his innocence. And at all events, work consumes a major 
portion of most adult lives. Its logical definition may be trouble- 
some to construct, but we can easily point to the thing itself. The 
economic rewards of labor are by no means the only ones; but 
men do work in tlie first place in order that they may live and 
they are well acquainted with the reality of labor if not with 
theories interpreting this expenditure of spiritual and bodily 
energies for the support and enhancement of life. 
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the names of those who first fashioned wheels, domestica 
sheep and cattle, or smelted and alloyed metals, hut eir 
nical accomplishments were at least relatively impressive, 
over, the ruins of the Parthenon and Angkor, the t*™ 

Rome, the screens of feudal Japan and Pueblo pottery, a 
fest a beauty and technical brilliance which would e comm 
ing in any age. In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
superb bowl which an ancient Etruscan artist once as 
soldering grains of gold to a surface. No finer work, it has been 
said, is known from any part of the world at any time 
Nor can it be claimed that an appreciatiim o 
and spiritual values of work is entirely a post- enaiss ^ 

nomenon. There is no doubt that Greek writers ^ oeople 
dim view of manual labor, especially if they were , 

like Plato and Aristotle-a country gentleman like Xenophon 
will have some praise for agriculture, at least, onsi 
brutal conditions of much industrial toil in c 
was easy enough for a philosopher or poet to concludejij^ 
and culture are antagonistic and that labor, 
sary it may be, is a drag on the ideal working 

is also reason to suspect that, despite diese p } pride in 

people themselves, even then, mainlaine a vigo 

their metier and a relish of its values. of non- 

An English scholar, for instance, has records— 

literary evidence — inscriptions, epitap s, rpntun’ n.c. 

which shows that in the Greek world from le u o^-ork- 

doivn to Imperial times lliere flourished a ric i var 
ingmen’s clubs.” These were free ^ mgcllicr for 

tlie same occupational interests who origins y p. jj (],e no- 
worship, and later chiefly for social purposes. 


’ Ilttbm Matron and H. J. PIcndclldih. TrcliK 

E. J. Ilolmrard. and A. R. H*ll. rdaor^ ^ 
p. 6S8. Oxford: Clarendon Press 19SI. 
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table link between religion and work was never dissolved. The 
aiversHy oi these groTips is surprising: ilifi sacred associaUon o 
^voolworkers at Philadelphia; the most sacred association oi 
fishermen at Gyzicus and of dock porters at Panormus; guilds 
of -wearers, dyers, fullers; linen-workers, goldsmiths and silver- 
smiths, knife makers and bedstead manufacturers. There were 
clubs for stonemasons, carpenters, farmers, beekeepers, grocers, 
oil vendors, bakers, millers, and carvers of coral. These guilds 
were not the counterpart of modem trade unions, for they were 
not designed to bargain with owners. Their membership, often 
small and local, included employers and independent craftsmen 
as well as employees, women as well as men, and slaves along- 
side citizens. The cohesion of the members was nourished by a 
pride in their common calling — some, like the tanners and cob- 
blers, made a point of assigning themselves the title of artists — 
and by the sense of fellowship created among those who fol- 
lowed the same avocation.* 

When all these necessary qualifications have been made, 
however, it can still be said that in western society today both 
the productive power and the ascendancy of work are histor- 
ically unparalleled. Contemporary man is not disposed to con- 
temn the material universe and its resources when he sees all 
about him die overwhelming evidence of technological genius in 
transportation, communication, housing, mass production, and 
armaments. Our civilization itself, the sociologists tell us, is one 
of work, and it is held together by the cooperative interaction of 
people employed in myriad occupations. It has been remarked 


« Mtreu. N. To^ SU.Ughiz on Gr.tk History, Three Lectures on the Li^ht Thrown 

^ J7n T '<«««» ^orld, pp. 30. 

The pioneer study of Adriano Tilgher, 

r nfi f/r- !. ^ 11 ttanslated by Dorothy 

w'l. ir*'? n' Company, X93U . alLugh il 
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that we live, in fact, in an environment more technical than nat- 
ural — in a world which work has made. We travel by motor, not 
by horse, and draw water from a faucet, not a stream.® This is 
a relative matter, of course. The poetic transcriptions of air 
flight in the pages of Saint-Exupery or Anne Lindbergh suggest 
that the machine itself can bring men closer to certain natural 
elements; wind, space, and stars. Still, most of us, most of the 
time, are at one remove from that world of nature which work 
has transformed. In such an atmosphere technical culture cannot 
help but compel attention and admiration. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that work is much esteemed among us and is judged, 
not servile, but deeply worthwhile and virtuous. Among average 
people this conviction may not be clearly articulated, hut it is 
strong and operative. The playboy is universally reprobated. 
Aristotle might exclude mechanics from citizenship in his model 
state, but an American president would observe on Labor Day: 
“America is fortunate in its labor force — ^ivhich I like to believe 
is all of us.”‘ Indeed, no one works longer, or more intensely, 
than the wealthy satraps who manage the industrial domains. 
The border between recreation and work becomes less clearly 
defined as Americans plunge zealously into the “do-it-youiseK” 
movement. Industry, it seems, has renewed adult interest in 
craftsmanship by providing reasonably priced power tools and 
quantities of inexpensive processed material. 

This situation, itself, suggests that western man no longer 
counterpoints labor and leisure, work and contemplation, as dc- 


5 Sec Ccorgca Friedmann, Pour Pumle So rmjolgntmont llumamsme du travatl tt 
humanlth, p 6 (Pane Libraine Armand Golin, 1950} and Theodore Caplow, 
The Sociology of ITork, p 4 (Minneapolia The Univeralty of Minneaota 
Preaa. 19Sf). The comment on the arar m xhtch air Hipht deepena men’a con 
Bclouincaa of atpecta of nature fa oiccd to a remarh hy Dr ffohert C. Pollocl., 
profeaaor of phdoaophy, Fordham Unfreroity ft appeara to f>e leaa true of 
travel by Jet planea. 

• See the feat of Preiident Divichl D Fiaenhoarer'a rrmarlt at a fjbor Day cere- 
mony at the White Ifonle, Arw FerX Times, September 2, 19SS, 
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cisively as Plato did. The philosopher kings of the Republic 
certainly made no career of indolence. After strenuous prepara- 
tions they were to spend fifteen years of their ripest maturity in 
the public semce. which would prove them masters of effective 
action as well as of wisdom. Nevertheless the industrial classes 
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not necessarily purely utilitarian. If it has intrinsic values, these 
must be respeeted, yet kept properly subordinated — and sub- 
ordinated, indeed, to the proper sort of good. The required bal- 
ance ean be easily upset by two extreme attitudes, each of which, 
though for different reasons, rejects the ideal of some harmoni- 
ous rhytlim of creative work and fruitful leisure. 

There is, lor example, the tendency to devaluate work until 
it is left ivith only a marketing function. Human toil is esteemed 
for what it buys, not for what it is. This might be called the 
Hellenic prejudice revived, but perhaps it would be truer to re- 
gard it as a perennial temptation which still beckons despite the 
triumphs of technology, or even because of them. It is reflected 
in those advertisements for insurance and annuity plans, baited 
with the lure of early retirement and buttressed by the assump- 
tion that work is, at best, a tedious affair to be done with as soon 
as possible. Concrete evidence of this spirit rather dashes the 
zeal of the theoretician who supposes that factory workers are 
always miserable if confined to routine, piecemeal tasks without 
significance. A university expert, with wide experience as an in- 
dustrial consultant, was once watching a woman at work in an 
electrical-equipment plant. 'With one hand she plucked light 
bulbs from a moving belt and with the other swathed them in 
tissue and thrust them into a carton. It was a matter of three 
automatic, simple motions. After some conversation the visitor 
learned that she had been at this post for seventeen years and 
had no desire to be switched to something “more interesting.” 
“This,” she said decisively, “is the best job in the place.” 

Nevertheless one might guess that, if people do like assem- 
bly lines, it is largely for extrinsic and negative reasons. The 
mechanical operations leave them free to dream or chat. But this 
only proves that man is more than a worker — is also, in fact, a 
garrulous and convivial fellow fond of spinning out reveries and 
hashing over the times with his cronies. There is no real defense 
here for that industrial depersonalization of labor which robs 
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man of the specific satisfactions of creative craftsmanship and, 
to that extent, limits his total humanization. It may be added, 
parentheticaUy, that production itself is cut when this deperson- 
a ization IS acute. The practitioners of “human relations in in- 
t efficiency is heightened if there is 
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ism would argue that ultimately, if indirectly, the Gothic ca- 
thedral and the American Constitution were expressions of a 
particular sort of economically determined world view. Scien- 
tific naturalism, insisting on the continuity of human and infra- 
human phenomena, opposes such dualisms as those of man and 
nature, matter and spirit, art and industry, labor and leisure, 
philosophical demonstration and empirical experimentation. 
Distinctions of this kind are invalid, it is said, and must be re- 
placed by the vision of an experience continuum in which ethical 
inquiry and the painting of a picture are fundamentally no dif- 
ferent from the building of a bridge or the search for a new 
serum; and each of these human expressions is biologically on 
all fours with the adjustments an animal makes when it hunts 
for food or flees an enemy. In this view the method of work is 
thought of as a basic form of the unique method of valid in- 
quiry, the method of hypothesis and test. Both these naturalisms 
have a pronounced tendency to reduce all culture to technical 
and scientific culture. Neither Marx nor Dewey would admit as 
much, but philosophers are frequently unwilling to follow the 
full flight of their ideas. In educational theory this emphasis 
is often linked with hostility toward certain traditional human- 
ities — literature, philosophy of a nonpragmatic sort, theology — 
although the deepest roots of such hostility are in the soil of the 
naturalistic metaphysics. 

When the hardheaded man of affairs shares this exaggerated 
esteem for work, his educational recommendations are apt to he 
equally indifferent to the so-called “liberal arts,” but for rea- 
sons more crass. He will warm to nothing in the school program 
that is not haloed with an obvious cash value, and his characfer- 
istie notion of the relationship between work and education is 
that of strict vocationalism. In much the same fashion a genuine 
synthesis of life and work is compromised by the concept of 
leisure in schemes for maintaining economic equilibrium by 
constantly stepping up production so that capital may continue 
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to flow and employment slay close to peak. This requires that 
free time be spent in hasty consumption o£ the goods produce , 
lest markets decline. Theories oi thU sort vitiate the ^service 
character o£ work and misapprehend the nature of man.’ _ 

A second and immemorial source of equivocation, clouding 
man’s historic experience oi labor, is the pain which so often 
companions it A great deal of work is hard, or boring, or both; 
and these aspects can quite obscure the positive valence. A sim- 
ple love of ease and a relish for the prestige of less arduous 
arts and professions have not yet been purged, even in Soviet 
Russia, which is officially an ideocracy grounded on the glori- 
fication of labor. In March 1954 the Komsomol, or Young Com- 
munist League, held a National Congress in Moscow and A. N. 
Shelepin, the national secretary of the organization, had some 
sharp rebukes to deliver under the eye of Premier Malenkov. 
According to reports Shelepm called for "merciless and decisive 
war” on the ranks of loafers and hooligans, spongers and para- 
sites, among Soviet youth They are to be seen, he complained, 
idling along the city streeU dressed like parrots, sporting Tar- 
zan haircuts, neither working nor studying but carousing all the 
night long Then, turning from these "aristocrats,” the secretary 
berated in turn those young people who insisted on careers in 
science or engineering and were unwilling, he said, to dirty 
their white hands m the hard, skilled labor of the farms.® That 
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these attitudes were not the prerogative of youth was suggested 
by dispatches which, that same spring, told of Soviet efforts to 
pare doTO tlie ranks of bureaucrats and get more workers into 
the factories and fields. The official response to this situation 
was decisively voiced in a long memorandum on education 
issued by Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev, September 21, 1958. 
The chief trouble with the secondary schools, he wrote, lies in 
the fact of their being divorced from life. They are conducted as 
though all their students were to be prepared for intellectual 
pursuits, and consequently both young people and their families 
show a “lordly, supercilious, incorrect attitude to physical la- 
bor.” The system must be so reorganized as to send the majority 
of children to factory or farm work after seven or eight years of 
schooling. Their education may continue in evening classes, but 
without forgetting the ideal and practice of useful labor. The 
preparation of all children for useful work and for the building 
of communist society must become a sacred slogan." 

The Russian difficulties here are comfortably universal; for 
the satisfactions of labor, unlike those of art or reflection, are 
frequently blended with the consciously burdensome exertion 
which the notion of toil implies. The elimination of much of that 
gross physical pressure is surely a major blessing of machine 
technology, as even the most determined admirer of homespun 
and agrarianism must admit. Unfortunately this coin, too, has 
another side. Mechanized industrial work is itself darkened by 
serious ambiguities which constitute a third problem complex 
for any discussion of work in our world. It has often been said 
that technical progress actually made it possible for the entre- 
preneur to dump heavier loads on men’s backs than ever before. 
Marx and Engels provided classic descriptions of the witch’s 

•The text of the memorandum was issued from Moscow by the Soviet Home Serv- 
ice, September 21, 1958. For a news story on it see IVeto York Times, Septem- 
ber 22, 1958 Eitracts ore also avaUahle in a transIaUon by Ivan D. London in 
School and Society 86:72-74, February 14, 1959. 
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It cannot be said that Maix ever explains convincingly how 
tlie communist state of tlie future is going to retain the techno- 
logical fruit ivhile ridding itself of this bitter rind. It is easy 
enough, mthout undue romanticizing, to see the humanistic 
values of tlie independent craftsman’s work. He himself made 
a complete shoe, a table, or a clock. He sketched the plan, picked 
the tools, and solved the difficulties along the way. But it will 
hardly help, as Marx himself said, mocking Proudhon, to let 
the pieceworker on a common pin make the whole pin. If man- 
ual labor loses much of its humanizing force when the worker 
ceases to be a true artisan, can our civilization compensate for 
this loss by stressing the fellorvship of the plant and a technical 
grasp of the processes of the whole shop? If work in agriculture, 
business offices, and communications is being rapidly mechan- 
ized and assimilated to the industrial patterns of the factory, 
then a mere variety of occupations — something Marx warmly 
recommended — is not much use. The Utopianism of the Marxists 
seems still to blind them at this point. Sure that the advent of 
classless society and collective ownership will wipe away all 
defects, they do not diagnose the roots of the trouble closely 
enough to see that they are not purely economic in character. 

Marx believed that members of a collective, owning the 
means of production, would at last confront the intellectual pos- 
sibilities involved in production itself. In much the same way 
Dewey hoped that an understanding of the science applied in 
technology could make mechanized work a rich source of per- 
sonal mental development. It may be that careful experimental 
studies would support these theories, at least in part. But for the 
moment one can be skeptical. Marx and Dewey never worked in 
factories. Simone Weil was a philosopher who did do so for a 
year; and in the journal she kept at the time she noted suc- 
cinctly: “Nothing is less instructive than a machine.’’” Her ex- 


'' Simone 'Weil, La condition ouvnerc, p. 


». 73. Paris: Gallimard, 1951. 
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perience in the Renault plant convinced her that it is 
to ivoik on an assembly line without brutalization; ar 
her case is hardly typical, still her testimony on this point is 
unexceptional. It is probably true that, in a commune, individua 
workers would at least not lear the loss oi their jobs to ma- 
chines. Indeed, they would not be free to idle. 'TOere everyone 
is an mvner, everyone is a worker. In practice this mi^t easi y 
mean that everyone is chained to a pinched and toilsome exist 
ence; hut even supposing that it resulted, not in an animal farm, 
but in a workers’ paradise, there would still he problems of 
monotony and spiritual or physical debilitation. The Slakhano- 
vist type might he happy enough, for the heart of this robust 
industrial athlete is enchanted by mounting goals of ever-greater 
daily production. But those who seek in work some deeper satis- 
faction and some realization of their selfhood are hardly likely 
to he appeased by the spectacle of output schedules spiraling 
upward. Nor are the extrinsic compensations which the Amer* 


impossible 
id although 


ican economy often provides — employees’ country clubs, sivim- 
ming pools, bowling tournaments, picnics, and parties — really 
relevant. They are not the answer to the problem that might 
arise should mechanically self-directed, automatic machines 
some day leave to man only the role of a simple custodian. 

All these industrial developments, it is true, also have their 
golden side, since, for one thing, they dilate the leisure phase 
of life or at least are capable of doing so. People today often 
do have both the lime and the means for sampling the pleasures 
of the arts and crafts, as well as for the erpansion of their intel- 
lectual horizons. Given this sitnation, one can wonder if the 
school ought not to provide some introduction to technical cul- 
ture aimed at restoring what mechanization is deleting. This 
aspect of education would form part of the program preparing 
young people for further exploration of a variety of cultural 
areas during the leisure hours of their adult life. It would not, 
of course, meet head-on the central problems of that sort of work 
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which is precisely an economic necessity rather than a hobby. 
But it might provide the means for authentic compensation if 
formal work offers small satisfaction, and it might even suggest 
solutions which would be more tlian anodynes. 

When all these strands are drawn together — the character of 
labor as a perennial human manifestation, its historic ascent in 
power and prestige, the ambiguities which always trail it and 
which industrialism seems to exacerbate — we shall not be sur- 
prised to find tliat the problem of work interests not only the 
economist, the psychologist, and the sociologist, but also the 
ethician, the metaphysician, and the theologian. Indeed, reflec- 
tion and discussion about labor in genera] and about modern 
technology in particular are worldwide, though carried on with 
distinctive variations from place to place. 

Many of the essays, for example, on the philosophy and the- 
ology of work — essays designed to reassert the human dignity 
of technological enterprise — are by French writers. There are 
several possible explanations for this. It is probably true that 
among these people the countryman and the small craftsman 
have kept alive a tradition of excellence in horticulture and the 
useful arts and, consequently, an implicit awareness of work’s 
humanistic potential. At the same time, the official cultural tra- 
dition, especially in its academic form, has been dominantly in- 
tellectualistic in a rather constricted sense. The education of 
man has meant the cultivation of intelligence through studies in 
literature, history, “pure” science, and philosophy. But if cul- 
ture is defined exclusively in these terms, the workman is left to 
sink with his labor below the level of the fully human. Any ideal 
of reciprocity between work and contemplation is suffocated if 
their distinction, real though it is, be interpreted as funda- 
mental incompatibility. 

In recent decades, therefore, alert European thinkers in the 
university world and in the Church have sought to re-establish 
lines of communication between the zones of work and those of 
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inteUectol cnltnie and reHgion. It has been realized, for in- 
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matic kitchen of the future the housewife will simply unpackage 
frozen foods and mixes, and hake or broil a whole dinner in an 
electronic oven that does the job in seconds. In itself this may be 
quite desirable, but as a symbol of tomorrow it is not wholly 
reassuring. Shortly after the First World War, Willa Gather 
told a lecture audience in Omaha: 

Restlessness such as ours, success such as ours, do not make for 
beauty. Other things must come first; good cookery, cottages that 
are homes, not playthings; gardens, repose. These are first-rate 
things, and out of first-rate stuff art is made. It is possible that ma- 
chinery has finished us as far as this is concerned. Nobody stays at 
home any more; nobody makes anything beautiful any more.’^ 

This is, to be sure, a distinctively personal view expressed 
with some rhetorical heightening. Besides, the picture after 
World War II was rather different. It has been often remarked 
that the men who returned from military service in the late 
1940’s had a passion for domesticity. They had been to the ends 
of the earth, and now they wanted to settle down, raise a family, 
paint and plaster, and putter about a house and scrap of larvn 
all their own. Nevertheless the observation of the great artist 
quoted here is, if not a transcript of our situation, at least a 
warning which deserves consideration. 

It is hard to tell what exactly the Asians think about these 
questions of work and modern industry. Much of the labor they 
know, even now, is physically so painful and economically so 
unrewarding that they would probably regard as fantastic any 
talk about its possibilities for humanization, to say nothing of 
sanctification. The Asiatic intellectual, moreover, is never tired 
of caustically rebuking Americans for their alleged preoccupa- 
tion with material comfort and of assuring them, top-loftily, that 
their nylon and lipstick and chewing-gum civilization is no 


Quoted in E. K. Brown, iTU/n Calher: A Cnttcal Biagraphr, p 227 New York 
Alfred A Kaopf, 1953 
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level of theory, it has seemed best to advert to its real and total 
context. It is wise to begin witli an acknowledgment of these 
plus-and-minus facets of work which make it easy to pitch off 
into extremes. Work can he boring, and it can be bitter; and 


consequently tliose who sing its praises do so uneasily because 
they cannot forget tlie gap behveen the ideal they rhapsodize and 
the reality many men endure. At the same time, thoughtful peo- 
ple today realize that work is more than a necessary evil. The 
position and influence of organized labor suggest as much. It 
would be naive to ascribe this position simply to an ethical ap- 
preciation of the dignity of human labor; but surely working- 
men have been sustained in their struggle for social justice by 
an awareness of their pivotal role in our civilization, and they 
won their campaigns partly because ownership, goveniment, and 
informed public opinion had reached the same conviction. 

Against this complex background, then, the question of basic 
education for work is posed. Faced with it, several differen pos- 
tures may be struck. Without urging the label, we might 
Hellenic that tradition which thinks of education as, above a 
else, the education of speculative intelligence and aesthetic sen- 
sibiiity. In practice this does not mean that bodily vigor for 
instance, is neglected, but simply that U is oulbvated for foe 
sake of foe soul, just as character education is 
provided for by an equation of knowledge wi • 

Republic prescribed for foe military class I>ofo niusic ^nd ^m^ 
nasties, but foe function of each was foe 

spirit. In theory at least, work experience can be accommodated 
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than worker? Is vocational training the only preparation, or 
even the best preparation, for the work of maturity? What are 
the vocational values of the liberal arts and the actual intellec- 
tual exercise of traditional schooling? Should there be crafts- 
manship classes, work experience in industry, agriculture, and 
community projects? If so, when and for how long, and with 
what sort of administrative framework? Or it may be objected 
that the common schools are busy enough with languages, sci- 


ences, and social studies. Why try to squeeze more material into 
a program already sadly overloaded? The objection, to be sure, 
is somewhat off center if it assumes that the school must become 
the sole educator for work, but it serves a good pu^ose if it 
reminds us that other agencies also have their responsibilities. 

There are problems of method. Granted that we wish to m- 
clude in the total humanization of men some education for and 
through work, we must still inquire as to how this can best be 
done. There are problems of guidance— in fact, the problem of 
juvenile delinquency may be partly the problem of vigorous 
young people bursting with energy and initiative for which no 
creative outlet exists. In any case, it is always important to hdp 
students select some suitable occupation, and it is equaUy im- 
portant to prepare them to savor work’s joys and appreciate its 
austerity and discipline. Indeed, what is more vital in this whok 
affair than the restoration of enthusiasm for work itself if this 
has been lost? On the other hand, people must be somehow 
armed to meet the pressures of industrialized 

All such riddles have this in common, Aat Aey return 
thought, finally and firmly, to the philosophical ly'n„ 
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as contributor and moderator. The speakers have been selected 
because they create a pattern which is not wholly arbitrary. Al- 
thou^ both Marx and Veblen, for instance, stressed the rela- 
tionship between economic conditions and ideologies, it is Marx 
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eralized goals. The objection is not without force, yet it may be 
tliat some consideration of the why will light up the how. It is 
worthwhile, after all, to see whether tliere really are distinctive 
values in work which are worth pursuing and how these are to 
be located in a wider synthesis. This may actually clarify the 
question of educating for an ordered possession of these real 
goods. The theories surveyed in the following pages are, in each 
Instance, intimately related to a systematic philosophy, and they 
will not recommend themselves unreservedly to those who find 
the total system invalid. But the fact of these relationships 
makes one point plain. In the history of thought such tliemes as 
those of God, life, religion, civilization, freedom, love, and 
spirit have long been pivotal. But the idea of work is also, in its 
own way, one of these philosophical neurons whose fibers reach 
to every part of the speculative structure. This may serve, in 
turn, to suggest just how central the question of work’s involve- 
ment in education really is. 
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lute centrality of work in the economics, the metaphysics, and 
the philosophical anthropology of Marxism. When the curtain 
rises on the Marxian vision of history, men are found already 
at work. Naturally so. For the basic condition of life, and con- 
sequently of any history, is tliat men must sustain their erist- 
enee, must procure food and shelter if they are to live at all. It 
is, in fact, precisely this productive activity which decisively 
marks them off from the beasts. In 1846, more than a decade 
before On. the Origin of Species appeared, Marx and Engels 
ivrote: “Men can be distinguished from animals by conscious- 
ness, by religion or anything else you like. They themselves be- 
gin to distinguish themselves from animals as soon as they begin 
to produce their means of subsistence, a step which is condi- 
tioned by their physical organization.”* Many years later Enge s 
fleshed out this thesis with Danvinian detail in an ingenious 
essay on “The Part Played by Labor in the Transition from Ape 
to Man.” There he postulated with considerable imaginativ 

itemization the ascent of a favored f P';: 

teau as its paw developed into a hand. Clambering atout amor^g 
the trees, gathering food, and whistling stones f 
primate first discovered the special capacities of its orefeet and 
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Here in a true sense man’s labor is both the source and the 

Master Value. The Greek tradition is overthroivn. Man s umqu 

istence by producing becomes man, just as 

through this very action, eommunity. Consequently, 

it is work which creates e the heart of education’s 

productive labor ought logically to be at the heart 
humanistic enterprise. nineteenth- 
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have two or three novels going at once. Nor was this passion for 
the life of thought and imagination purely utilitarian. Although 
Marx did urge language studies with the reflection, “A foreign 
language is a weapon in the struggle for life,” Lafargue could 
also say of him: ‘Thinking was his supreme enjoyment. 1 have 
often heard him quote from Hegel, the master of the philosophy 
of his youthful days, the saying: ‘Even the criminal thought of 
a scoun re is grander and more sublime than the wonders of 
the heavens.’ 


t therefore, that his own classical education 

urned Marx unconsciously away from the rigorous concept of 
seemed^d’^t I Po ytechnical formation, although such a concept 
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sketch, claimed that Marx “was the genius 
completed the three chief ideological currents of *<= 
century represented respectively by the three most advanced 
uSs of humanity: classical German " 

English political economy, and French socmhsm ^th 

French revolutionary doctrines ”* In any event, M" a]_ 
ways very much a man of the nineteenth century; bo J the pro^ 
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the old carpet as he paced in thought. They lingered over the 
image of an indulgent father sailing paper boats with his daugh- 
ters and riding his grandson pickaback; the head of the house- 
hold leading picnics to Hampstead Heath, searching for wild 
hyacinths in spring and chestnuts in fall, and on the way home 
singing old patriotic songs: “0 Strasshurg, 0 Strasshurg, du 
wnnderschone Stadt.” This portrait needs to he set alongside 
the more conventional one of the ogre, “the host hated man of 
IS time, or in its own way it suggests, contrary to one of 
arx s pivotal themes, that there is, after all, much more to any 
man than relations of production” can finally explain. 
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for instance, understood Marxism as the triumph of 

truth. “The teaching of Marx is all-powerful ; 

It is complete and harmonious, providing 

view of the universe, which cannot be 

stition, any reaction, any defence of 

The exegesis of American naturalism, ‘ ® ° 

such a reading intolerable, for it is 

bodied a fundamental pragmatism inimical o y 

What one looks for, tl.en, is a “X” 

Marx’s oivn words with some recourse to 

tion or elucidation. This is not to lif- 

notably inferior to Marx ir'Ensels had a vigorous 

ferent. Despite his modest ],no,vn that by 

intelligence capable of vast effo , arrived inde- 
reflection on English industria con i jyjgrx’s theory: the 

pendently at the central intuition of ZZ his- 

role of economic life as the ultima e , j £ jj jg hg ^ho 

tory. But a focus on Marx is not school- 

must always bear among commun Engels in a 

men gave Aristotle: Philosophus. l^or Ma^d 

familiar tribute, could '’farther and took a wider 

without him. “Marx stood higher, saw fur , 

and quicker ” Tt ilierefore rightly bears 

theory would not be what it Y 

his name.”’ sharpened, sin« there 

areltTMalrBis Marx die philosopher who claims our 


« Parts of Marxism,” in 

■V. 1. Lenin, “The Three Senices „.°Te'’°sonrce5 are the German phn 

Mam, Selected Works, Vol. 1. P- .ec.ahsm. The three compm 

lesopiy, Enel.sh pchttcal -“"7’^ ,I,e theery of rurpin, vain, a, 

nent parts are the philosop y « doctrine of class struggle, 

the cornerstone of “"t ti/ihe Outcome of Classical German Ph - 

' Friedrich Engels, “Ludwig y^i j p. 451, n. 1. 

losophy,” in Mnrx, Sclecud Works, Vol. 
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the old carpet as he paced in thought. They lingered over the 
image of an indulgent father sailing paper boats tvith his daugh- 
ters and riding his grandson pickaback; the head of the house- 
hold leading picnics to Hampstead Heath, searching for wild 
hyacinths in spring and chestnuts in fall, and on the way home 
singing old patriotic songs: “0 Strassburg, 0 Strassburg, du 
wunderschbne Stadt.” This portrait needs to be set alongside 
the more conventional one of the ogre, “the best hated man of 
his time,” for in its own way it suggests, contrary to one of 
Marx’s pivotal themes, that there is, after all, much more to any 
man than ‘ relations of production” can finally explain. 

THE GUIDING THREAD 


human’'^^^ Marx was educated in the European tradition, his 
humanism of work is interesting because it is rather untradi- 

irraihocrr*'”'. ^^aUy no need to 

life A . of work and life, for work is 

i.irr,rfp “■“i- “• *■■■ 

ought to be staked out. ' ’ 

Lenin-Smbn as'^mom^T^ oommunism proposed Marx-Engels- 
-Hich the 

Stalin, indeed, once told numogeneous and immanent, 

neither added anv no,., American visitors that Lenin had 
of the old but had simidv nor abolished any 

Marx and Engels.”® The 1 ^ ^uyal and consistent pupil of 

of anti-Soviet Marxists existence, however, of plenty 

'’Otter, therefore, to question assumptions. It is 

*0 acidulous controversies that'l^-j^ himself and avoid 
_ ivide his commentators. Lenin, 

’ Ihe interview took place 
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tlie one hand, he rejected Hegel’s opinion tliat the real world is 
simply the external, phenomenal form of the Idea. With me, 
on the contrary,” he wrote, “the ideal is nothing else *«i the 
material world reflected by tlie human mind, and translated m o 
forms of thought.”* On tlie other hand, his 
suggested by the second of the celebrated theses he jotted down 

on Feuerbach: 

The question whether objeetive truth ean he 
man thinking is not a question of theory power, 

In practice man must prove the tru , i* •» reality or 

the “this.sidedness» of his thinking. The dispute 
non-reality of thinking which is isolated from practice is purey 

scholastic question.® , 

From their ruminations these two 
pragmatic thinkers developed a metap ysics , jj 

which is the essential framework of ° , . pply 

may be true, as Marx declared, that the p i osop 
interpreted the world whereas the point is to c a » 
authentic communist must first do his hommvork n theo^ 
Every sincere worker, said Lenin, would -clude^^amo^g^^^ 
“household books,” along with the an^es 
ulative treatises on materialism, i, , , nreface a sum- 
Anti-Duhring. Lenin himself found it use “ outline of his 
mary of Marx’s economic leaching wi Jontrines were so 

world conception in general” because the two doctrines 

unified and consistent. ..pvpral points, but 

This Marxian cosmos can be its theory of 

educators will be naturally incline there outwards, 

man and his concrete situation and ra la e human 

Such an approach fits the system itself very well. 

“ Engels’ comments are to be found in Marx, 5ef jjggage forming part of the 
and Mam’s in Marx, Capital^ Vol. 1, P* • 

preface to the second edition. c^i.rted JTorks, Vol. I. P* . 

*Karl Mam, “Theses on Feuerbach, in h ar** 
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attention, rather than the economist, the political scientist, or 
the architect of revolution. Of course these formalities, insep- 
arable in the living thinker, are interconnected and can be only 
imperfectly abstracted. Nevertheless there is good reason to 
maintain that the philosophical thought was the substratum of 
a e rest. To be sure, there has been some bootless dispute as 
to whether Marx was a philosopher at all. He and Engels liked 
best to style themselves “men of science,” and there are irate 
passages in The German Ideology which disparage philosophy. 

observed, “You cannot abolish phi- 
IdedJ b into practice.” Besides, The German 

HeaeliM ''V V ^ * philosophical exercise aimed at the target of 
Hegehan idealism, whether of the “old” or “young” variety It 

AbX: ndT r of -lf.rellSng 

of the lotrstuV f ‘I'o “putrescence 

ent breed. Its wrath is re. '''o® idealists of a difier- 

puts the idea first and m'X’ fore, for any system which 

conclusions— systems mX f’TpPfos or categories generate 
from heaven to earth.’ By conttL 

•he other way by startino- -.i. °™ molhod is to travel 

in a real world. They cla' existential datum, real men 

conclusions, many of ttipir"* ormulate their philosophical 
precise empirical observatioXa'^d “".‘f enough, from 

least, many realists would agrw “o ‘"‘oiidon, at 

In epistemology as ivpti • 

again realistic in its conviction Uiat"^ Marxian stance is 

''orld. Hume and Kant were m 'i indeed know an actual 

hcc proves them so. Nineteeml! ^ Engels, and prac- 

concludcd from their studies chemists, for instance, 

clieaply from coal tar than from^ ^ could be produced more 
» was. Tlieir very success provrakp”'^'’”'^ “"‘f’ ™°“sh, 

ccption of a natural process ” M “Wetness of our con- 

•lon of a psjchological realism X 

"'1 a pragmatic criterion. On 
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die one hand, he rejected Hegel’s opinion diat the reel world is 
simply the external, phenomenal form of the Mea With me, 
on L contrary,” he wrote, “the ideal is nodiing else dian the 
material world reflected hy die human mind, and translated into 
forms of diought.”' On the other hand his pragmatic hent is 
suggested by die second of the celebrated theses he jotted doivn 

on Feuerbach: 

The question whether objeelhe truth can be attributed to hu- 
ine quest ii,/»orv but is a practical question, 

man thinking is not a ques 

In practice man T^/H^rthinkinrUe dispute overihe reaLy o; 

‘.!:irS o1 

scholastic question.® ^ . . i 

Ti t • these t^vo realistic, empirical, and 

From j gd a metaphysics of materialism 

pragmatic thinkers develope ^ humanism. It 

which is the essentia ra ' philosophers have only 

may be true, as Mai^ declared, *at the P^ 

interpreted the world wher h^P on theory, 

authentic communist must 

Every sincere worker, Engels’ two spec 

“household books, along Luduiie Feuerbach and the 

ulative treatises on materia is . preface a sum- 

Anti-Duhring. Lenin himse ou ^ “brief outline of his 

mary of Marx’s economic teac i doctrines were so 

world conception in general” because the tw 

unified and consistent. =ntered at several points, but 

This Marxian cosmos can e theory of 

educators will be naturally me ,. jg fj-om there outwards, 
man and his concrete situation an p-g,. human 

Such an approach fits the system itselt 

^ — M r. Sdecled WorUs, Vol 1, pp. 431.33 

» Engels' comments are lo be '““f “ 7”’ 25. a passage formmg part of ,|„ 
and Marx's rn Marx, Coptlal. Vol I, P , „ , , „ 

preface to the " m Marx, SdKUi Vcrk% Vol. I. p. 71. 

»Karl Marx, “Theses on Feuerbacl., m n 
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history, said Marx, means men, and its first questions are about 
the physical organization of Uiese entities and about their rela- 
tion to the rest of nature. It was precisely while meditating on 
such matters in Paris and Brussels, 1844-1845, that Marx ar- 
liyed at the insight which dynamically integrated his previous 
inking and served, he said, as the “guiding thread” of all his 
luture studies. This was, of course, the celebrated concept of 
historical materialism which sees in man’s economic life the 
crucial factor of human existence and history. But the Marx who 
uncovered this thread in 1845 was already possessed of some 

by Feuerbach, which were even more basic for his th;ught. 
toral dhsert'r ^ y^thful doc- 

Ll m n'' «“y 

lack of some imnT"?'"" indeed, with its 

bardly an accentabir" Progressive movement, was 

later try to mend it byTpplrina would 

principle. But although Hem! f,!!! “°™'’“®iy f“und Hegelian 
shadow so many pages in^boiF S^ius whose wings 

of tlie Absolute Spirit was aftc Dewey, his doctrine 

a rejection meant liquidat’ion of V'.'t!''’ 

■lately identified with Hegel’s Ah T* God so unfortu- 

'aciium this denial created ® Predictably enough, the 

n.an himself as the capstlX:^ « >" 

Tins shucking of religious belief d„ 
any great matter for Marx ncr<; ii 

theological questions ^vhich ha ^ certainly the central 
philosophers are all hut ignorld Preoccupied many other 
■narks, an occasional denunciation ^ m'”' ^ "Inrisive re- 
gion, Marx commented once- “r “Man makes reli- 

And ns soon as men found their f 'f ’"="be man.” 

they would get rid of tliis paralwL'" 

o projection of their o^vn 
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fears, this “Spirit of spiritless conditions . . . the opium of the 
people.’”” Engels, however, was more sensitive to the impor- 
tance of religion, not merely as a historical factor but Precisely 
as a crucial question posed for the individual. For Engels had 
been a devout youth and he had not lost tlie pielistic faith ol h.s 
boyhood without travail and tears. Consequently m Ludwig 
Feuerbach he makes the Marxist position explicit by raising the 
question: “Is there a spiritual being with primacy over matter 
Or, more pointedly, “Did God create the world or has it existe 
eternally and independently?” All who uphold the P^^acy of 
spirit are lumped togetlier as idealists and Hegel is * 
prophet. Those for whom material nature is 
tcihuted among the various materialistic sclioo s. n , 
gels concludes, is all idealism and materialism 
for his rude simplification allows no place for a philo p y 
realistic and theistic. , . , • 

Marx devised a rather distinctive formula for 
terialism, and on several occasions Enge s ^ j 

popularisation to its exposition. In the 
stance, he first sweeps his readers bac to ® 
philosophical history when f ° reflection 

to a perennial question. The chief o j -.mnlex and dy- 

should be life itself, so infinitely ric , ^”® ’ ® j p’rocessive 
namic. Yet how can one study stream 

reality except by plucking sofaP® ^ piecemeal analysis 

a detached and detailed invesUgati . Ludivig Feuer- 

is not without value; for as Engels observed in rig 
bach, one must first know what a thing - b®fo m ob - ^ 
changes it undergoes. Nevertheless it is always a gre 

, ( wSffiit ” in Karl Mor*» 

“Kail Man, “A Criticism of the L! 11-12 (New York; In- 

Selected Essays, translated by H. . of ,l,e 

ternational Publishers Company, ’ Earlier {TntiaeSi PP- 

diasertation ae= H. P. Adame, Karl Marx ,n 
(Undon: George Allen and Unwin. 1940). 
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the primitive but essentially accurate conception of being as 
“becoming,” -whicb Heraclitus formulated, is forgotten. 

What Engels was pleased to label the metaphysical mode of 
thought consisted, he said, in just such a neglect of process and 
of the whole weh of relations intrinsic to the nature and exist- 


ence of things. With Bacon and Locke this natural-science 
method of immobilizing and morseling natural objects and proc- 
esses, of considering them “not in their life, hut in their death,” 
was grafted onto philosophy, and its ashen fruit was a lifeless, 
useless conceptualism. Into this desert the post-Kantian thought, 
culminating in Hegel, turned an irrigating stream when it redis- 
covered the dialectical dux at the core of reality. The whole 
universe was understood to exist in a condition of ceaseless 
change, and in this light one can appreciate the functional char- 
acter of hislo^ as “the process of development of humanity it- 
self. It will be the main business of thought to plot the stages 
of this human process and “to trace out the inner regularities 
running through all its apparently fortuitous phenomena.”" 

Hegel himself never succeeded in this philosophical map 
making His system is genially dismissed as a “colossal miscar- 
nage because its perverse idealism tried to explain process in 
terms of the cvoluUon of images of the 

Si “c hSS 

ft... „ .1. 


n Fnednch Engels, lUrr Eugen DShnn^s Revol,.,.. 

Emile Bums, p 30 (New York Inicraational P M translated 1 

For this same emphasis on change see Friedrich Company, n d 

translated by Oemens Duti, pp 13.14 (New V ^ of Natur 

Ompany, **1110$ we base International Publishe 

the great founders of Creek ph»’^-^-“ ^ returned to of view 

from the smallest element to thK ' *^®t 

protista to men, has its cxistcnA' f ‘ ’’ 

away. In ceaseless floa, in I 
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stand what the ontological stuff really is. As a matter of fact, 
says Engels, science is proving daily that all nature s processes 
are dialectical. Just as Hegel freed die conception of histo^ 
from metaphysics and made it dialectical, so anvin as 
out the metaphysical conception of nature and has shown * 
the whole organic realm from vegetables to man moves, not i 
an endless cycle, but in a rhythm of true historical evolution 
Engels had conveniently overlooked the fact that 
able Danvinian universe no more confirms the rigid i g 
of historical materialism than it does a cyclic 

When, however, Marx separated from Ae Hegelians of A 
right, this did not mean, said Engels, Aat Hegel ^ 

aside. On Ae contrary, his insight 

that new materialism which Feuerbach hera e . [ 

described by Engels as Ae link betiveen Hegelianism and Ma« 
ism, helped sink Ae second of Ae two massive P 
Ae comLnist ontology rests. His >^«vojut.on via summe^^ 
concisely: Hegel’s Absolute Idea is Ae fantastic f 

lief in a divine Creator. Actually, rXealiJ. 

ceptible world to which we ourselves belong is 
. . Matter is not a product of mind, but “^ 0 , 

the highest product but with nonmental 

his insistence on starting, not with g > ^ _ and Engels 

... .,,1. Ito. bu. - 
put it in The German Ideology: Lite is no 
sciousness, but consciousness by life. j^. 

Still, even Feuerbach had his faults Fo-, 
terialism was too mechanistic and esi jje was 

planted the old creeds with his new cu --je the values in 

particularly unhappy in his failure to appreciate Ae 

' j TIT If Vol 1 P' 435. See Msr*« 

« Engels, “Ludwig Feuerbach,” in el^^han the material vorld re- 

Capiml. Vol. 1, p. 25: “The ideal » pothmE elie 
fleeted by the human mind.” 
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the primitive but essentially accurate conception of being as 
becoming,” which Heraclitus formulated, is forgotten. 

What Engels ^vas pleased to label the metaphysical mode of 
consisted, he said, in just such a neglect of process and 


Wnat Engels was pleased to label the metaphysical mode of 
thought consisted, he said, in just such a neglect of process and 
of the whole web of relations intrinsic to the nature and exist- 
ence of things. With Bacon and Locke this natural-science 
method of immobilizing and morseling natural objects and proc- 
esses, of considering them “not in their life, but in their death,” 
was grafted onto philosophy, and its ashen fruit was a lifeless, 
useless conceptualism. Into this desert the post-Kantian thought, 
cov^r"? an irrigating stream when it redis- 

Ae core of reality. The whole 
chance 'and*' “ condition of ceaseless 

acterVf hist appreciate the functional char- 
' It w 11 be'ih development of humanity it- 

■auminR throuch .11 •. ** '”** regularities 

HegeUimtlf Phenomena.”" 

making. HllTytlT" philosophical map 

riage” because its feJerseJ ® “colossal miscar- 

tcrms of the evoluUon of ilges of'X\‘ri 
where or other already before the “ 

emphasis on “becoming” world existed.” But Hegel’s 

acter manifested in nalure''Ld tts dialectical char- 

aequisition for those new ™ history was a permanent 

-"^''"alists who did properly under- 

” rriednch Engels, lUrr Et, 

rTr'.'l,''""’’ ^ usnskled by 

the rrt..i I , lia»e once sw International Publishers 

InonTl* ‘='"k Pb>Io»rf,t i'l" ■■>= P«“> v'" «' 

wotiu. 10 Ihe 'b' "bole of nature, 
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partnership simultaneously naturalizing men and humanizing 
nature. On the other side, it is because he works that a man finds 
himself involved in social, that is to say, cooperative, relation- 
ships. Language, consciousness, freedom— all these are social 
products which emerge when men come together for the sake o 
supporting their lives through united labor. These links between 
work, personal development, and community evolution are so 
fundamental that the individual hunter or fisher who forms Ae 
starting point for Smith and Ricardo belongs, says Marx bit- 
ingly, “to the insipid illusions of the eighteenth centuiy 
Roblisonades . . . fiction,” like Rousseau’s social 
fact is: “Man is in the most literal sense of the -ord a zoon 
politikon, not only a social animal, but an animal i 
develop into an individual only m society. r, , j 
thesis 0 . Feuerbach put it: “The human essence ^ 
tion inherent in each individual. In its reality it is the ensemble 

of social relations.” , , . _ j . j rnntri- 

In the preface which Marx wrote for hiytu y,^^ 
bution to the Critique of Political Economy, th * 
text which summarizes this famous theo.7, fo-ad whi 
guided its author through all the mazes of his 

trine which maintains that achievement 

economic order is the key to all t t 

may be reduced to two main pom . ’i,:,.orical period are 

the art, religion, and philosophy, <>f /^^^''^t^ldilions 
fundamentally intelligible in terms „i,:pl, those eco- 

o£ ft, ... Jd «d.l 

nomic factors have determined. Sec 7 


/- - • PoIUictd Eccnomr. translated by 

“Kart Man, A Contributwi, Ic the , Tjbrary Publishine Company, 

N. I. Stone, p. 268 (Ne» York: ?"*7Vr.'rt „( .Wial behaviorism" asso- 
1904). The similarity of this position to tne ^ ^ pointed out 

elated in this country with such "a*^ VietP, p. 22 (New 

hy Vernon Venable in his Human mure. The hlanr 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 19-15). 
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Hegelianism. One day in the British Museum, Marx was in- 
censed by uncovering in the catalogues a reference to Diihring 
as a great thinker who had refuted Hegel. “The gentlemen in 
Germany (all except the theological reactionaries) think Hegel’s 
dialectic is a dead horse,’ ” he wrote to Engels. “Feuerbach has 
muc to answer for in this respect.”*^^ More than twenty years 
earlier, m the first of the theses jolted down at Brussels in the 
spring of 1845, Marx had criticized the chief defect of all ma- 
eria isms so far, Feuerbach’s included. They left to idealism 
e eve opment of the active side of reality, human, sensuous 
famous solution was to put together the 
to nrirr'T r Feuerhachian materialism 

a material^ ? ^^*®*^*^**s”i which equated reality with 

change change. This 

dialectical nan ° * '“"^"stood as linear, but as following the 

and speeding the woVd £«tthy£g!’^ overcoming the conflict 

very dynamht of natu'rTMri*** ®‘='‘cal laws express the 
find them rerified 10 ,^; , oxpected to 

n phase of tie , Id cos ^.11, only 

communist Manifesto waTT P'nd ’i>om he did, as the 

the discovery of historical mair"'’r”“ ‘ongues. It was 

was die consistent extension f ** ’'nd’or, said Lenin, it 

social phenomena. It was ad’ ^ to the domain of 

to die enthusiasm for Inlv which also owed something 

Parisian communists hid la Marx’s friendship with the 
demiurgic For this theory makes 

On the one side, labor relate th * because they work, 

eraclion, \\hich. idmll., infrahuman world in 

to be a harmonious 


”-^.uhieh,ideaiiy\„™:::::^“ 

” '' p" 11. ises, „ 


®n<l Engels, Selected Correspondence, 
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fall to the tempo of change in their economic foundation. The 
place of labor at the heart of the Marxian anthropology is, then, 
sutRciently evident, and it will he worthwhile to turn for a mo- 
ment to some of Marx’s comments on the nature of 
and on the way nineteentli-century industrialism inhibited it, f 
these points, too, have their educational relevance. 

LABOR AND THE MAKING AND DISMEMBERING OF MAN 

Work is a concrete instance of die dialectic pro It might 
be viewed simply as a particular manifestation 
denary flux in nature or as the dynamo “f /’at " 

make7men human. For aldiough man, as 
one of nature’s own forces, sdll all is not gmy 
motionless silence within that material /n the^o" 

two powers are set against one ano 

besides illustrating this tension, human work ^ 

which overcomes it in a higher s^ ^/jimber in the forest, 
wealth of the world— fish in the s rea , 
raw materials already filtered th>^°"Sh 

thing of man and something of ^ j 

in ie product. . . . Labour has fa wing.”” 

ject ... the blacksmith forges and the pro g 

But the analysis of work cannot ^‘'’P beuveen 

pie friction involved T^"gathing and eating also il- 

human and nonhuman forces, a certain brute acdv- 

lustrate the exchange of materia s. esi ’ j building of 
ides are curiously like man’s and fruits, 

dams and nests, webs and hives, ® necessarily 

Exclusively human labor, as h arx ® ® ’ £ ^e product, 

specified by tlie superior teehnieal excellenc 


Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, P- 198. 
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thus far has been the dialectical conflict of social classes neces- 
sarily created by the tension engendered by property relation- 
ships. Marx himself did not claim to have discovered the class 
conflict bourgeois historians, he said, had often described it — 
but rather to have proved its economic source and its inevitable 
culmination, first in the dictatorship of the proletariat and fi- 
nally in the flowering of a classless society. 

^ Acceptance of this future dictatorship of the proletariat is, 
said Lenin, the kernel of Marxist theory, but two other aspects 
are more interesting for educators: the insistence on labor as the 
primal human activity and the belief that the whole stock of 
Ideas ostensibly unrelated to tbe life of work is, nonetheless, ul- 
imately a projection mirroring the facts of the economic order, 
vnliim"^* “ ®'ngle instance from the first 

illusmr^.lf“'’““ ’ And to 

iU boml T"' T Christianity, especially in 

reli! ont? “d deism is a suitable 

0 a cii7;t C>’*‘-nity, he thinks, is 

nolic sct-uo in t'n iT <=“■ 

divorced from the men Chl'LTnttfs." “ 

friends“inaprivate''L'oTH'^'"* “ 

Philosophy contain a good ded of^rt”'^,,*^' f 
pnmitne’s animistic nnt:„ l ^ derived from the 

the most part, only a nen r*’ conceptions have, for 

economy where science is 

•asms fill ihc vacuum created 1 ^ magical fan- 

"hen economic pressures f ^ *S'’“vance, but they evaporate 
niaslery- of theA\orld But of the scientific 

tial man is man-the um-l- * for Marxism essen- 

ideologieal edifices rise and 
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he creates embodies both his vision and his desire, and the work 
process itself actualizes physical and psychical virtualities. But 
if the attainment of a self-appointed aim is a self-realization, 
there is also room for rub here when workers are never free to 

set their oivn goals. ^ 

If labor is a prime factor in the development both of so- 
cieties and persons, tlien the more varied and satis ™ 

work, the more richly will his capacities be actualized. If to 
great types are, let us say, the painter, e p um er, a 
pastry cook, then to become all of these, so far as possi e, i 
become more fully human. In the communist society o”® “ 
even be a philosopher or poet-after hours. Still, some d™ 
or distribution of work has always been necessary; it ® 

corollary of the cooperative nature of uman a or. 
also true, said Marx, that such division PP 

of mind and body. In the bourgeois 

boomed in nineteenth-century Europe, Marx believed this whole 
business had been carried to a pathological J 

trial manufacture. Once upon a time E-™f“/“av had 
also spinners and weavers. But now toe march ^ “bnoljy b d 
separated agriculture from manufacturing, -’"le the macton 
divided toe spinner in England from toe weaver in India. Man 

“ p>« - <•* 

at least the independent faculties are now 

some knowledge, judgment, and wil . pieceworker 

required only for toe workshop as a whole The pm 

who spends his life endlessly repeating ™ been 

operation has become a “‘^IPp'® JJ^^guch ’a dehumanizing 
wounded at toe very roots of his life. suonosed, in 

division of labor is only possible. “"^'^^geois masters of 

a class-divided, capitalist society w 


Mane, Capital, Vol. 1, pp» 396, 399. 
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Spiders and bees work with a delicacy and mastery that not 
many men can match. But man’s work differs from purely in- 
stinctive operations because the work product is conceived in 
Aought before it is attained in actuality. The goal of labor is 
forecast in the intentional order before it is achieved in the real 
order, “mat distinguishes the worst architect from the best of 
, t architect raises his structure in imagination 

e ore e it in reality.”” Though the philosophical per- 
pec ive IS so i erent, the conclusion here is very like that of 
dnntn iscussing exemplary causality. For the scholastic 

doctor observes that in some agents Ae /orm of the tlting to be 

act bv the • >>cing, as in those that 

Tthi s r Sd^rt^ ^ p— 

dislLguUhw tt instrumental aspect which 

loctual as weU as manual T,' -n 

Sion of the means of subsiltence w“tV° provi- 

ior Ae sake of the values soughl^l • ' r”"!*''™' ttT'" 
of the material itself to 1 ‘nstance, the law 

since it is fairly obvious. Anv w explicitly 

of the stuff he manipulates H ‘*'® limitations 

stream but he cannot carve a b! ”'Sf'o his garden with a 
economic necessity, for th b "^^ore is the law of 

work even though indiviiti!..! nman race as a collective must 
imposed upon the worker bv b"^^ there is the law 

a hard law which requires susi T “oy be 

IS long-range. But in fulfill, 'n lU* ooncentration when the goal 
O'vn objective the worker is aL *>5' ^>'0 

also fulfilhng himself. The product 

” Ibid 

**St Thomas Aquinas, *the S 

BroUier^ 1947. Pn.v.ace. V.l. , p 37. New York- 
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of Moloch and Moloch, at least, showed no special preference 

for the children of the poor. j r „„ 

All this means that the individual worker is estranged from 
his very self. He has sold his labor to the industnahst and 
thereby alienated his basic activity. His work is concretized in 
objects he does not enjoy and so he is almnated f-m nature. H 
is governed by goals he does not set; inhumanly constricted m 
Us mngT and fo it leaves him in profound « di— 
Moreover, he is alienated from his species; a stranger to h 

..d » ... r“ sS 

if, besides cooperating in industry, . , c, 

owned the means of production and reape ' ® alreadv show- 
Iliis is the black side. But in die east 
ing the first glimmer of the light vjic wi inexorably, 

ness. The dialectical movement of ^ insistent 

The present condition itself of economic We 
demand for integration and abolition o e 
communist society which will accomp is . , j ag 

tarians have subjected die forces of io ^ 

a collective. Industry will be dioroughly ^“f^^agament 

will greedily appropriate surplus va ues j j Moreover, 

of men from the results of dieir work ^ for 

in this society work will achieve its u aaajj can 

no one need confine himself to a sing e^^P^^^ regulates 

become accomplished in any bra U nnssible for me to do 

the general production and thus makes it p^ossjble 
one thing today and another tom . after 

fish in the afternoon, rear catde in tn hunter, 

dinner, just as I have a mind, ivithout 

fisherman, shepherd or critic. i,„,,.pver — not even in 

Tliis new day has not therefore be dc 

Russia, we hear. Its educational practice cannot 


" M»ri and EngeK Garmon Ideologr. P- 22- 
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resource can compel each worker to his monotonous task. The 
collective laborer, the proletariat, has reached a new peak of 
social productive power, but the atomization of production itself 
has come to the point where the individuars role is not only im- 
poverishing but positively pernicious. At the same time, it is 
impossible for men to break from these cadres because capitalist 
society has made them rigid. The children of the factory hand 
have only the factory to look forward to. 

It IS never the advance of technology that Marx deplores 
on y TV at he conceives to be its misuse by entrepreneurs. In 
a speech delivered in 1856 at the anniversary celebration of the 
summed up his view of the whole 
nant with <=PocIi: In our days everything seems preg- 

power of sh "'^'•’inery gifted with the wonderful 

starvine and"^ fructifying human labour, we behold 

natur?™”^‘"' ^at mankind 

to hi: " lt" " 

result in endowing material t!" Progress seem to 

^tuMying human life into a marriaTLc"e.-"‘“' 
young girls worUng ’'Justrations: soot-covered 

all night long; nine-year-old 

hour shifts in the rolUn -n three successive twelve- 

with a jacket W cotrw"' furnace floor 

antry hired to feed the roll''™*/*"'* ehildren of the Irish peas- 
appalling accidents, limbs to'* f U'iUa uud suffering 

were not equipped with c ™ i?"* trunk, because factories 
olden times, Marx once said” " ^™Pfcst safety devices. In 
horror of child murder wa. I- “ ““rat of bitter rhetoric, this 
“ to the occasional secret rites 

** M*rx, “Spe h 

‘ke .aiamam, laier dr.™ "t ind„strij,a„ parallels fa 

*• y Xin and Pius XI. 
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rounded statement. Problems of personality, for exampk, are 
scarcely touched upon. This is natural enough considering the 
demands of Marx’s economic research and the polemica 
of his philosophical writings. But those who disagree with h^ 
basic antitheistic postulate ivill regard his view of 
merely as sketchy, but as irremediably ‘‘‘'■oph-d; in™Mly 
truncated and compromised by the supremacy o e 
in communist theory. The penetrating tftm 

Berdyaev concluded that Marx ^ denial of 

man personality for tivo reasons. First, becaus 
the nLmaterial factor in the human composite h-, efe^^ 
established the primacy of the generic being ^ 

personal being. Second, because Marx’s futurism make^&em^^ 

of today merely means with YXof°e^oh"individual. Certainly 
so diminishes the intrinsic worth prob- 

do,. pl.„ 4. “Xt i at 

l.» of o,.., il to no oter 

problem as really a social one. B ,„nuld return to the 

there was bom in Freud an investigator who would mm 

smdy of the individual psyche Question 

tinned by society and its various simplist explana- 

in its oivn right and one that really es p 

tions of any materialism, including reu . about 

Marx and Engels had nothing very ^ all, 

the improvement of the schools ey saw which would 

their eyes were on the mounting wave 

soon engulf all contemporary , jbem to attempt de- 

futuristic and “scientific” tlieory isi ,,ould inevitably 

scriptions of education in made it, and one 

be, anyhow, what the revolu '‘"I „l,o thought they 

should scorn utopian dreamers realization of their 

could manipulate current inslitu ion _ .i,al arc devoted 

own social blueprints. But from t le cw system it is 

to education and from the general principles of ) 
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scribed, but perhaps one can rough in its probable outlines. 
Doubtless Marx himself would not be fond of such business, for 
he once remarked that in social problems theory alone does not 
get a flea-hop nearer the solution. Nonetheless, he was fond of 
theorizing, and it is possible to draw out the implication of those 
cone usions which he supposed himself to have grounded on a 
scientific survey of facts. 


“the germ or THE EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE” 

neatlv a A ‘^^^Tacteristic themes of Marxism serve very 
for ilf' of education. There 

the welfarp^^'^rl limited, humanistic concern for 

ical tvdonment ^ of society’s histo;. 

Such historical a™ * Po^aonal development of individuals, 
guard the cominui^J^f * *• *086 who must safe- 

themselves of the culturalT'**''- ** a the young possess 

with the way Marx read the^ r^ord^"? ihough one must quarrel 
was aware of the imnnrrt, r i denied that he 

human problems unrolline"!! ” historical context and saw 
time. For him, indeed m of an epochal drama in 

sequential process and’underTiT* q”' developed in this 

social environments were the i*” o^ooes, but the physical and 
and food, of the authenticutl'^^n generators, not merely the soil 
least to some extent, that th’' realized, at 

social involvements, he was ahl "t 1® humanized by his 

expansion — although, of cou ^ mtegrate personal and social 
Capital he argues that the terms. In 

m modem industry itself J f”"' ‘eehnical efficiency 

cause it highlights the fact of ch ^ ^ revolutionary spirit be- 
ta acknowledge the significance T 

Nevertheless even those who °'™ Hres. 

tlie Marxian anthropology wotiId'V"j®“''™* fSreement with 
uardly consider it a fully 
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rounded statement. Problems of personality for example, are 
scarcely touched upon. This is natural considering the 

demanL of Marx’s economic research and the polemma tone 
of his philosophical writings. But those who disagree with his 
basic antitheistic postulate rviU regard his view of man, not 
merely as sketchy, but as irremediably atrophied; intnnsical y 
truncated and compromised by the supremacy of *e collecUvity 
in communist theory. The penetrating Russian religious thinker 
Berdyaev concluded tliat Marx had no real philosophy of hu- 
man personality for tivo reasons. First, J 

die nonmaterial factor His 

established the Marx’s futurism makes the men 

personal being. Second, bee tomorrow, and 

of today merely means wi^ a vmwm^^^j^ individual. Certainly 

so diminishes the society ahead of the prob- 

Marxism does place &ep^^ 

lem of man, if for Before Marx’s death, however, 

problem as really a s ;„vestigator who would return to the 
there was born in Freu howsoever much condi- 

study of die ;"f>vMual 

a question 

tinned by society and it j 

in its mm right and one 

tions of any materia ism, constructive to say about 

M.„ ..i L .»..d Ate 

die improvement of U. of a.e future wliid, would 

dieir eyes were on the m f-rms. At the same time, their 

soon engulf all disinclined them to atlempi de. 

futuristic “"d ‘ world. It would inevitably 

scriptions of <=dnca forces made it, and one 

be, anyhow, vhat ^ liKe Dfibring who thought they 

should scorn utopian ’ ;„„ioni for the realiration of J 

could manipulate ctirrc ^ 

own social 'he general prineii.lcs of tl.c sy5,e,e it i, 

to education and from tlie g is 
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possible for one to get some notion of what Marx and Engels ex- 
pected in the schools of the future. 

So far as education in the broad sense is concerned, the in- 
formal education given by social life itself, the communist so- 
ciety of the future will be an ideal agency since it will open to 
all the full humanizing force of work. Consequently the classic 
practical recommendation of Marxism applies here: Work for 
the revolution! It is quite true, say Marx and Engels from their 
ninement -century lookout, that the conflict between bourgeoisie 
and dispossessed is moving to an inevitable climax. But although 
IS surely coming, it will actually arrive, or arrive more 
ri; J’l revolutionaries. Educators 

little srh ' ‘*'“r energies on senseless 

in isT"-b,“ P--nt insti. 

purificatiol! 7 “ ‘I-® “Volition, not the 

diere at anv <l«*i«ble because so long as 

sources of KrLth 7"^“'"® 

society. “Not criticism^h 77 7 7 '"reption of communist 
•ory,” said The Gerund ^o ution is the driving force of his- 

transitional period durLg th* ’ v 
slate withers away and th i '‘’^'‘“bsm crumbles as the 
plenary commuuist soctty haHM' 
educational import will have I. changes of great 

crippling ideologies will have '’““"’Pb^bcd. All the old, 
the humanizing resources of workwiir^ 
and each man can lay hold of ibe i. i everybody; 

in the arts, science, and technologLl products 

At one point in Capital Mara 
and others had adequately pictured tb 

the working classes, he would I.’ Ir degradation of 

“the intellectual desolation, artifi^Ti attention rather to 
immature human beings into rnere'm I' P^duced by converting 
mere machines for the fabrication 
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of surplus value, a state of mind clearly without de- 

the natural ignorance which keeps situation had be- 

stroying its capacity for development. recognize that 

come so inflamed tliat industry was orce technical 

variation of woik and a broad developmen o Conse- 

skills are actually fundamental laws o P started to 

quently some technical and agricultura q£ learning.” 

provide child workers with at least le ru nothing, 

But these provisions, Marx wrote, 'oug promise 

were still hopelessly inadequate if contra 
of communist society. _ . pf industrial civ- 

In that society the technologic go would be 

ilization would not be scrapped, n y j^^ye collective y 

emptied for all, since the ^^sure of the bourgeois 

appropriated factories and , J .Ives of those inhibiting 

ruling classes men would have ri property relationships an 
customs which reflected the J ,ite. That group, for m- 

bolstered the position of the wea jjerween intellectua an 
stance, had fostered a sham ‘*‘®**"1 • interest. They i o 
manual work which was much to the. ideologists who 

the dichotomy between themselves taamess 

planned life for the rest and a passw ^^„j;de„t that commu- 
it would be to labor in doci i^' ^ distinctions and , 

nism would dissolve all snc c produced. e 

ienalions that they were presu ownership ” “ ^i 

...Mb, 'i, 

of production would nor basis of ne 

.. p„du» ».* ; t ‘ 

-ould h, •'““'I ” ’“i'St" ..1-.““™ 

equally an equal amo ,,ork w ^ cver)-one 

o£ communist society enveloping it so ° 

and tlie human fellowship en 


« M«n. Capital, Vot. 1 , P '*^6 


31 ib,d„ p- sat- 
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will work joyfully, inspired purely by the intrinsic values of 
labor and the desire to see “the springs of cooperative wealth 
flow more abundantly.” Then can “Society inscribe on its ban- 
ners. from each according to his ability, to each according to 
his needs.”“ 

At this point the activity of each man will really coincide 
^ ^ material life, for all will be owners and 

all will be consumers according to their needs. Everyone will be 
wi is oivn work, since he will personally reap its fruits 
m A which plans, owns, and operates the 

achmery of life production. There will be no need for religion 

renecrth“"’i- base up will 

mun iJir ‘‘■8"by of the true ideal, com- 

munism s new man. 

mcn^wiU atTat‘r‘“ ** ^<=bools. for in it 

mein aboS ofZr ^ 

demns a man to a lifetime?/"^ division of labor which con- 
h=ads. In the new order. said'rATZ 
"ill be so planned that “nobodv^ha^"™*'' 
activity but each rmn u ^ exclusive sphere of 

ke wishes ” To effect this! nr*"" any branch 

emerge. For example, domZic'^*’'^- organization will 

appear and in the workers’ roll boow it will dis- 

take shape. It 

are not ou-ners but victims of 1 where workers 

sexes is “pestiferous.” But in'ilT *6 association of the 

the collective workin- croiin 1. ■ world “the fact of 

both sexes and all ages must ne'"° of individuals of 

lions, become a source of hnn, y» under suitable condi- 

^ development.’”’ Since none 

’■ .M>n, S,Uc„d To,),!. Vol 2. r,„ sxi « 

” M.rx. C.p„.;, Vol. l/p. 5 ^ 
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will be exempted from the obligation to work, somal unity w:U 
be firm and all-inclusive. Sensible hours and r^ional working 
conditions will make labor delightful. 
pie will help one another and 

Ld pure. As a means of developing an all-round d "J 

of abolishing the existing dualism of ~d country, agricM 
tural and manufacturing industries wi e ’ jgg 

tions will be redistributed, and industrial and farming armies 

“ri’SuSl - .0. - 

as the only worthwhile experienc 

therefore, the ("nir^ea^ bringing aU men 

*1. world. Tho riohn... “f * it »»«. For *• 

depth and variety of a man s r liardly more significant 

oppressed worker die j f^^ge and refuge. Yet a 

tlian it is for a only wl.cn he is free of these 

man really produces, sa > _ U 1,15 fond hope 

physical needs and can crea fruitful conimunica- 

Lt communism would b and that this uork die- 

lion willi the cosmos m a 1 pouers lor 

logue would in turn bring P 

action and enjoyment. ;= clear enough in outline if 

Formal education m P , .ic^clopmcnt of the ideal 

„o, d«.n. 11. "''O';' Such . -o.in 

good man according t cc-ourccs of his environ- 

he formed 'bro“Eb ivrhaps cvcr>-onc can hope 

ment— man-made n« well j' .„i,„ „f Danir and D.vr- 

to relish, as Marx and r.ng antes. Watt, and Morart: 

v.in; the disparate produ 
cipnr». smoked lierrmp. amt 
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possible in a society which assigns to work its rightful primacy. 
Accordingly the only acceptable education will combine labor 
with instruction and gymnastics. It will be an education in the 
exclusive charge of the communist society itself— all the chil- 
dren in the free public schools, said the Manifesto. The capital- 
ists will yelp, it admits, and engage in bourgeois claptrap about 
the family and education. They wiU say that communism de- 
stroys the most hallowed of relations when it transfers control of 
education from the home to civil society. But, the Manifesto re- 
torts, the communists want only to rescue the schools from their 
present control by this same bourgeoisie. And until they have 

neiirihfr^r i." 

have an fl capitalism, should 

have any influence on education. 

menlt had a few frag- 

Te 0^ Th? r 'he schools in 

inltmtion for eve r elh^-tary 

and practical. The training, both theoretical 


child oter a certain age >’ hfs 2 ,h ^ 

above: formal classroom work obv^ T 

nasties widi the addition of drill wT' 

m agriculture and induslrv So f Productive labor 

are concerned, neither Ma« nor Fn/i* ^0“^® 

original to propose alilmt i. anything definite or 

SuagestiidylLteeCS T ‘ho lan- 

olare 0,,:/. hy them both would have an important 


- .V-Wiucu uy U 

place. Quite in the vein of a < 


ail iiuporiaiiL 

learning” Engels I™,: rn‘hisXs&erem of 

Ho Hants also to do away .u,. , , 

"orl(J as U is today gi\c at least til ievers which in the 

narrow national standpoint- knatl the 

-Hch opens a wider 

nad a classical education; and kn 1 those who have 

through the medium of which alone^tlr "to^ern languages, 

people of different nations 
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can make themselves understood by one another and aequamt them- 
selves with what is happening beyond their own frontiers. 

Science and technology would also surely he dominant. It 
was just such an accent, in fact, that Soviet Russia later incar- 
nated in its polytechnical institutes designed for basic teaming 
in a vaiiety of industrial skills. In April 1958, P--- “ 
chev gave voice to this same emphasis when he ‘oU the to- 
teenth Komsomol Congress that Soviet schools ““®t prepare 
thoroughly educated people equipped with a basic 
mation as well as with the capaeity and the desire fo- l^d 
systematic productive labor. So far as Marx was concern d 
moreover, the work part of the school program should mean real 
work. A eneral prohibition of child labor is no at Ml desteable 
he wrote in the CrUigue of the Gotha Program. ^ would for one 
thing, be reactionary, since as long as ours ® 
ulated and safety measures insured, an early 
productive labor witli education is one of the f ^ 

for the transformation of present day society. Besides 

all day long. forbids its architects to 

The logic of Marxism, to be su 

plan the educational program reality must discourage 


i»EnEel». D!lhnne.v MS. .33 . 1 „ Marx. CopUal. Vol 1. p. S29 far 
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tions of final and absolute truth and of a final absolute stale of 
humanity corresponding to it.”** 

Nc\crthclc«5 this mucli is firmly asserted: mankind ■will cs* 
cn|)c out of the realm of necessity into the realm of freedom 
when the rc\olution transforms work from a mere means of sub- 
si'ilcncc into tlic prime necessity of life at its best. Then indeed, 
according to the dream of Marx and Engels, men will enter into 
the plenitude of their humanity as llicy enter into tlie plenitude 
of their labor. Tlic) will ha\c become the true masters of the 
universe— of nature, of history, of socict), and of thcmscUes. 



CHAPTER III 


Dewey’s Theory 
of Work in Education 
According to Albert P. Pinkevitch 

educational theorists, John Dewey was on y a because, 

Nevertheless P-^evitch had , 

almost alone he rejected Marxism’s 

place of honor in the fashioner of human 

exaggerated claims for labor a program of ele- 

life, Dewey wove there with a coher- 

mentary instruction and defen P j„„nEical observations 

.^d .ub,i.., to. toi. “■"'xr';— toto. 

seem shallow. The theory suppor g r nrocressive edu- 

has little in common either with carica^ur fondness for 

cation or with direct vocationa j^nnly of basketmaking 

an uproar of busy work or children happy and 

and clay modeling aimed at P o rejected schemes for 
harmlessly “"lementary school which was 

explicit job preparation m t .lining did begin, Dewey 

his special concern. Even when s appren- 

thought it ought to ^3 into tlie intellectual foun- 

ticeship tlian a 1“'’°''“'“^/°^ . Immanistic values of work, 

dalion, the general metliods, , those of a doctor, 

Mastery of technical skills, t jeft to the job itself, 

laivycr, tcaclicr, or mechanic, would be best 
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ning and weaving, cutting and sewing, this was he^ause of 
some cultural-epoch theory (alAough 
speak of recapitulatinghist.icd.d^^^^^^^^^ 

intended as an initiation in • , , 1 , mpiliod of specif- 

gence itself and as activity leading into the method spec 

ically human excellence. Dewev’s opinion, if man 

Theses of this sort f ” “/Ximental sciences 

is surveyed from the stan P°*" Biology shows us 

which best reveal him for what j psychology, an 

an organism in a natural a 

individual in the social ma environment and di- 

living being ceaselessly interac 1 ^ expansion of 

renting all its efforts toward le pr nonhuman, material 

life. Man is genetically eont "uous v. h the nonhu ^ 

universe-nature, that whole of 

serial and processive whole, -ions; and even its appar- 

predictable, rewarding as we P of 

ently stable elements are only part.aily so, 

reality is always evolving. ^ process, in 

“To exist,” Dewey _once,^^isJo^^^^^^ 

change.’” A human life is commerce of men with dy- 

moments in the conversation those of 

namic nature. The primary nrocess. But success is no 

success and failure in that rhyt mi manipulation and 

matter of chance. It is the situmion so as to 

reorganization of the factors m fonvard,” and 

insure better outcomes 'omorrow. implicated in a pres- 
our current experience is itsei p^c- 

ent.” Tliis conscious control of tl.e ilovmg 

t. iQTD Tn the course of his 

■John Dowcy. “Whal I Bolicio.” f ««d!. For . 

lilolimo Dc»ey publi.l.cd n "7^“' " ^y,,. ,p;ci.t rotorcnce ^ 

,t.ton.ont ot principles, """'".'“"'''a- /onrnci ct He 

ace John Dewey. “My 

Anoaclion 18:291-93. December 19-'y. 
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True to this spirit, Dewey’s generalized humanism of work is 
itself an application of the laboratory idea as distinct from the 
apprentice idea.’ 

It is an application firmly anchored in his philosophical an- 
alyses of intelligence and morality. As a man, Dewey’s life- 
long preoccnpation was humanitarian, but as a philosopher his 
perennial problem was epistemological. These two interests, 
owever, were closely linked, for he saw human intelligence 
praise y as the supreme tool for constructing a progressively 
'if®- he preferred to talk of “good” or 
bad thinking rather than “true” or “false.” A moralistic tone 

iness' 0 ^ 1 ^ ''®®®“''‘*hle in one for whom the mam bus- 

human ^ 'he environment in behalf of 

uCed hvT®* being stim- 

the enviLmr?*^*’ ** ‘''® ""““hlbs, which accrue when 

deavors in ienn _®*tPPtesses man or when man en- 

on the ethical 'he environment.’” This accent 

in turn to such a benefits of intelligence is the clue, 

of Chicago’s lahoramr'*^^ X ''’i* University 

immortalized in The \rh 7 *7'*' founded and then 

there set themselve. 7- Society. When the children 
■oselves to carding wool and ginning cotton, spin- 

m 7 -tle 

Nuionsl Soco, [„ 1^,, ■>/ WActs, Third Yearbook of the 

?" ''""'"Ulr ol aicaso Pres, ,0^''/ Part 1 , p 10 (Chicago 

1011 lupplj thj inlrllrciaal ni'rihod Uouiiiig, says Dewey here, 

■lead ol trying ^ J’”'* ”nd material of good workmanship in 

lety approach will '■ffiomm workman Even this “labora 

is simply a question „i . “I'm m forming an efficient workman It 

Ilelati.rly speaking, the w,.e ' 'J' ’"mted time available to the school 

foundation, Tliese rann.. w ad^'^L”' •■"1= ■» m laying scientific 

of the profession, while ptniess, ^ the actual 

■Johj^Dewey E„e,. „ ErpeZ'i LT P W. 

Oneag, Prrsw 1„6 'atg.c. p 22 a.eago The University ol 
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Work, in short, besides introducing men to 

involves Uiem in those basic social enterprises which alone 

sound moral character. 

Science has generalised and ^ 

of work, but little children are not capable of 
with the subtleties of modern physical theory. Yet th J ^ 

said Dewey in The School and Society, a natural J 

activity and a spontaneous interest in the 

observe in the adult world. He hoped to exploit ed"“ 

possibilities of sewl IsVvital induction into 

for work projects which should j ^^jhod of work 

the best humanistic resource— that instnimen 

and science which in its de'smes m be set forth in 

of genuine ethical training. All , j ^f Dewey’s own 

d...! and ~d.;n „ . 

life. Nevertheless the core of Education; “The problem 

single sentence from Democracy a activities in such 

of the educator is to engage pupi pffiriencv are gained 

.till ..a »!».-■ *•■»**' 

and immediate eatiataction 1°“" ^,,311 b, sultetdi- 

preparation for later usefulne , j j the form- 

nated to education-tVat is. to intellectual resu 
ing of a socialized disposition. 

QUESTING FOR FAITH IN THE WILDERNESS 

He did not expect, John Dewey once wrom. 
integration of knowledge achiev mntisticallv impatient 

thelLs he added: “A mind that is 3 Jasom’” He 

can have faith that this unification will issue 

• m 231 New York- The Mecmillan Com- 

'John Dewey, Democracy ontt ' Adams end 

•JohS D^ey, “From Absolutism Amcncsn Phhiophr. 

Y’lrrhSu company. 1S30 
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dieted results is mind, for “mind is primarily a verb,” and ideas 
are plans of operations to be performed,* 

But human work, as Dewey understood it, is really the pri- 
mary manifestation of this productive and instrumental activity 
of intelligence. It is, to begin with, a response to the problematic 
e ements of existence, for surely there is no problem more in- 
preserving life itself. It was in their work, 
hen, that men first used the genuinely fecund method of inquiry, 
Ae practical method of hypothesis and test. The farmer had a 
held to sow, Ac carpenter a bench to make; and each was forced 
visua ize is goal m relation to the means for reaching it. 
dm ore ^ devised in light of the total situation; and if 
ences confim weathered hard usage, those experi- 

“scicnX rcA Precasts. Here was Ae 

Ac seif" r but auAentic form, and 

just such usefuUocir^rupadonr 

for utarailXp ^ v “ “'’‘^■‘ional emphasis, 

•uve. cLxrrd^hrs:^^^^^^^^^ rr -- 

It was the funded social exne“ artisan, 

nity which educated the ■ f’ available in their commu- 

cooperatire duTIt :n ^ I‘ -- ‘be 

man to plow while anodierT " ** possible for one 

I'is neighbor’s achieiements 'p"""';''"* ‘>nd each profiled from 

mands of their common !ife ; !i ’'’ '‘.™" to Ae de- 

f^ent ^vhich made Uiem possible improve- 

men, men of social competence. 
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Work, in short, besides introducing men to logical mctliod also 
invoKes them in those basic social enterprises which alone form 

sound moral character. , 

Science has gencralired and rermed tins pragmatic method 
of work, hut little children arc not capable of coping adequately 
witli tlie subtleties of modern physical theory. Yet they do have, 
said Dewey in The School and Society, a natural bent tor ard 
activity and a spontaneous interest in the social occupations they 
observe in the Tdult world. lie hoped to exploit 

possibilities of Is^a'vital induction into 

for work projects which method of work 

the best humanistic resource— ^ 

and science which in its coop 

of genuine ,he context of Dewey’s own 

somewhat greater de ai theory is summarized in a 

life Nevertheless ^^^^ctTand EZation: “The problem 
single sentence from Democ y 

of the educator is to engag gained 

ways that while manual ski 

and immediate ^ these things shall be subordi- 

preparation for later usef ’ results and the form- 

nated to education that is, 
ing of a socialized disposition. 

QUESTING FOR FAITH IN THE WIEDER 

. T.,l,n Dewey once wrote, to see a genuine 
He did not expect, J , .g^ed in his orvn lifetime. Never- 
integration of knowledge egotistically impatient 

theless he added: Ami will issue in its season.”' He 

can have faith that this umficaUon 

p N'» Com. 

» John Dewey, Democracy and tdu 

pany, 1916 , Expenmcntalism,” m George 1*. Adams and 

•John Dowey. ed^ ConKmpom^ nu«,ophy, 

William P'PP'"" -T^MocmiUaP Company. 1930 

Vol 2. p 26 New York The M 
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was conscious, no doubt, that his own philosophy was not the 
desired synthesis; and indeed it does contain a number of theses 
which are incongruous if not mutually contradictory. If one 
attends, however, to the dominant ideals which claimed Dewey’s 
allegiance his mystique, so to speak — there will be discovered 
in his thought a general unity, real and persistent, even though 
particular contradictions remain undissolved. In the face of 
criticism he maintained no more than this himself. “Inconsist- 
encies and shifts have taken place; the most I can claim is that 
I have moved fairly steadily in one direction.”’ 

On this pilgrimage the philosophical traveler was buoyed 
up by a vivid sense of the bounty of life, his inspiration was an 
unshakable faith in its resources as themselves “the sole ulti- 
mate authority,’ and his goal was a secularized city of the fu- 
the t” u 1 ^ should become substance. Dewey was 
“DevZn he preached: 

in social acf religious, to intelligence as a force 

rouTbusinl™;” found it, at times, a atreu- 

reality ju6sd’ ' oompelling him, he said, to view 

of old idelT o"-! ^oioot the dangerous allure 

peace, to he left alonp A when tlie demand for 

the world in which weT from the continual claim of 

about it, seems irresistihk^*! *e re “u-r something 
living in a movint» im* responsibilities imposed by 

un.verse seem intolerable.’- But L could 

Sdiilpp, cditornrpjSlopJi'/^J p”'"'’ A R.jomder," in Paul Arthur 
.tu tJ„i,rr..,r, 1939). A (Evanrtou: Northwust. 

cwey B pliiIoMphy is proridcd by WiIham'^T the oppositions in 

Wn Drtoey. A Cm.cd dnotysiTpo ^dman, The PhUcophy 0 / 

Ptess, 1,3„ OP- 114-23 (Bal.i„„,, The Johns Hopkins 

•John De»ey, Phthtephy e„J CilH,.,, 

Company. 1931). The oontment on ='''nlon, B.Ich and 

itr »J1 bo found in Dowej-s '•aar. llX'?- p"^ 
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bestir himself with tlte Umught that, even if 
more than clear roadblocks from the 
this is somediing. “Forty years spent m 
ness like that of the present is not a sad 
tempts to make himself believe that 

. , r , • j io„,l ”” Dewev seemed never to have losi cun 

Itself the promised and. Dew y 

fidence that the wilderness would flow 

their energies '"effort with the ardor formerly 

social problems and suffuse ^ elaim that his 

reserved for religious practi . continuously reconstnic- 

trust in the “office of intelligence as a <=— ““^^Veareer. 
tive agency” was an honest ^ “ on Dewey’s thought, since 
That life casts ‘ rperslal history had pe- 

on his own admission ®'T.j j ^ what books had given 
culiar significance for his ph P ^ persons 

him was only technical, Cg had been forced to 

and situations had taught him an w 
puzzle about because of some pro 

himself entangled during the course ® yg^r when he 

mously long life, for he ' g^gful and productive as 

died in 1952 , and so astonishingly temporal 

to be quite unparalleled gj^Pgi^ of philosophy. For this 

felicity by any other of the more conyen- 

reason it also contrasted P ^ ;ntpllectual and artistic 

tional patterns in the story of Americ 


■ „„ Ammcm Philosophy, Vol 2, 

» Dewey, m Adams and Montague, „t h.s ■"•'''.f 

pp 26 27. Tins essay .s hy of John Dewey " wh.ch n o 

It shares mterest with the sheleh ^.o^ „/ Joho Dcwoy. Fos tins 

duces the volume ed.ted by SyMPP- " „ater.al supphed bJ 

shetch was wruten by Dewey’s an vanons .nlluence, and n 

a note subjomed to .t declares I" an Vb 

the pb,losoph.cal portion, « „„r for all the deta.ls” (Se'nlPP. ^ 

snbtLt not respon,.ble for the f«™ Dewey’s I.fc are tahcn from 
Philosophy of John Dewey, p 
these sources 
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was conscious, no doubt, that his own philosophy was not the 
desired synthesis; and indeed it does contain a number of theses 
which are incongruous if not mutually contradictory. If one 
attends, however, to the dominant ideals which claimed Dewey’s 
allegiance ^his mystique, so to speak — there will be discovered 
in his thought a general unity, real and persistent, even though 
particular contradictions remain undissolved. In the face of 
criticism he maintained no more than this himself. “Inconsist- 
encies and shifts have taken place; the most I can claim is that 
I have moved fairly steadily in one direction.”" 

On this pilgrimage the philosophical traveler was buoyed 
up by a vivid sense of the bounty of life, his inspiration was an 
unshakable faith in its resources as themselves “the sole ulti- 
mate authority ” and his goal was a secularized city of the fu- 
ure in w ic this faith should become substance. Dewey was 
common faith he preached: 
in i^eligious, to intelligence as a force 

nous bii possibly he found it, at times, a stren- 

reality suT^n compelling him, he said, to view 

of the oil! S^^^rationis and to reject the dangerous allure 
‘■fee :le <‘eLua,is. Yet 

peace to be left “when the demand for 

•” 

'■'ing in a moving ■ ’ ’'®®P™sibilities imposed by 

l^”‘ng untver^t seem intolerable.”' But L could 

Schilrp. editor, Th« r'V* ^lue: A Rejoinder,” in Paul Arthur 

era UnirtmtT, 1539). A ,„eL4 j P- (Evanston: Northwesl- 

Dtraer’i philowph, I, provide . “* “PPo’C'™’ 

foJu Dener- A Cn,J, A„^7 PAi'«»pJr 0 / 
Press, mi). ' • '*^23 (Baltimore: The Johns Hopltins 

John De«eT. PAitoropl, r; , 

Compinr. 1931). The eomment mTt’s'’’ ” ^>'"' 0 ". Pr'oh »"<■ 

U will be fount] In Dewer's «««» “sole ultimate author 
What I Belies," 
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without a certain dignity and grace. The spirit of ^ ^ 
teen* century, of those secure, “deep “ 

Willa Gather once called them, hreathcs jf is 

as tliese from Reconstruction in Philosophy: ^ 

the only moral ‘end’ . . • The problem of evd “a- to b a 
theological and metaphysical one, and is 
practical problem 

removing, tlie evils of life. » , , Hisauise like 

were only helpful stimuli Nowadays such hopeful 

the grain of sand in the oysters • .. . if is only 

talionalism is apl lo seem pamfu y round- 

lam ,n nmiee to. rig... “• 

ing out three quarters of a century P 
own faith active and intact. , . gnother 

Between his life and his Aought, '’X ^at one between 
parallelism more profound than t is ^ j^ig jife itself was 
his optimism and his good fortune. j . jigs gn intense, 
uausnally rich, 

correlative perception of th^e per- 

existence. Everyone has this S routine career is 

ceives, however fitfully, that even e gjgnificance and 

incredibly varied; has level "P°" ? . jeems with new pos- 

realms of terror as well as those grignee; is now harsh and 
sibilities for expansion and fres expe gi^gys 

now beneficent and never overmastering intu- 

problematic. In Dewey’s thoug . . r nie resource that is 

ition of this kind, a deep apprecia example, is a crucial 

life itself. His concept of experience, for everything 

and notably difficult one. Sometime jtg environ* 

the human organism undergoes as i events and interac- 

ment. Sometimes it seems limite 

. L n 177 New York* Henry Holt and 

“ John Dewey. Reconstmction m Phtlozop y. 

Company, 1920 
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genius. This is the pattern which calls for eccentricity, illness, 
or untimely death, for unrequited struggle, frustration, or de- 
feat, and which has been modeled in one or other style by Emily 
Dickinson and Thoreau in their respective hermitages; by Veb- 
len and Peirce as cranky square pegs in an academic world 
where all the holes were round; by rebels and uneasy geniuses 
of every sort Mark Twain, Henry George, Hawthorne, Mel- 
^lle Poe, Wolfe. Even the magnificent William James, for all 
his humanity and brilliance, had passages of darkness. But the 
c^e with Dewey, so far as our present knowledge goes, was 
w 0 y 0 erwise. No doubt he knew the ordinary pressures of 
uman existence and in his youth, perhaps, some of the special 

sIm gteat mental gifts. But these seemed 

mply to have characterized his life as human without staining 
ler ^ impression is that of a sun-flooded 

obscure littl^ power over its lengthy course. As an 

War in Virr* Civil 

feo. ne! vT ■" Union camp. His 

joyed univer,.r r news, for he had en- 

and articles- heirdn- Ue had poured out books 

in social, p;,S 

abroad. His domestic lif*^ '''“'‘“"ol enterprises at home and 
knew him personally favored and those who 

and about his kindness .t'™!! I*.',®**'® about the man himself 
evident u-hen he ivas sizin" “®®^"'f'~^’“>ii‘ios not always so 

Tl.e golden amplitude'’oTthSaf 
Dewey’s tliought. It is Inritl, ®^* career is itself a key to 
so blessed should base prodL"r7a"ph"f 

tic in tone and free of that soml, P"‘’°^“Pi'y strongly optimis- 
of destiny and mil so charactcris'li/n7““’‘^'“’,“" "'** 

Socrates to Sartre. XlTiatcier th ^ °*®'^ thinkers from 

re.il enough and enhanced by a ’n ^ “P'i^i^'i® “>"‘= i® 

and polemical hut for the mosi ”"'®" sometimes turgid 

most part serene, confident, and not 
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aionotonons work routines, he was aware that 

ditions obtained elsewhere. In CapUal he quotes 

Frenchman who had migrated to California rm y 

that he was fit only for his trade of letterpress printing. But fmd 

ing himself in a world of adventurers who cl-nS^ ^ ’ 

diL occupations as often as tlieir shirt, he too ^ 

succession miner, typographer, slater, and P 

discovered that he was fit for many sorts of 

feel, by his oivn account, less of a mollusk an 

I. ]„ A»e™.. »«.y. L 

open, that Dewey grew up. He was g volume of 

after the Gold Rush and eight 7-- been long 

Capital appeared. The Dewey fam y ^ stock” ivith a 

resident in America and was very muc England 

lineage ancient ^7 ^^"gvely unsmudged by heavy 

milieu in their locality was still tradition ivithout 

industrialism, so that it preserve a nurture of 

losing a sense of the future. It was e y American 

a philosopher imbued ivith a deep P' Hpllas where citi- 

m„-„L i.. o™ » ”7 

zens prided themselves, not on wea sired by the local 

traced back to the first inhabitants of Af-a. 
gods. And in fact, Sidney Hook re “ Mellons were 

ivrites: “During the days when betiveen types of 

riding high, and making invidio „£ life as a bul- 

Americans, and appealing to e , j.gniarked, ‘Where I 

wark against social change, he L g g bard time 

was raised the Hoovers and Mellons would hai 

passing for Americans.’ ” siorv. Even then Ver- 

But this stuQlness was not e w friendly to 

mont would have felt the spirit o 

. „ fi New Yoiti: John D»y 

e r„,MccUUil PoTtrmt. p. 6. New 

^'Sidney Hook, John Dewey’ 

Company, 1939. 
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lions of ^vhich we are conscious or whose meanings we have 
grasped. Sometimes, according to Richard McKeon, Dewey used 
it as synonym for the cultural context. But what always lies be- 
hind the term is that vivid awareness of the manifold reality 
which is human life. 


The history of Dewey’s speculation is quite naturally, then, 
the history of his search for the meaning of existence — and this 
despite his verbal denial of the very possibility of any such 
search. The quest concluded with some distinctive doctrines. The 
only method of sure inquiry, it maintained, is that of the phys- 
ical sciences and the category of human life is adequately ex- 
pressed in biological terms — Whence, a biological naturalism, 
nle igence,^ for instance, is a biological tool both for survival 
an new arrivals, since it is capable of creating values not found 
m the infrahuman world although not essentially different from 
\ 1 M conduct life itself is the ultimate judge against 

vl ncl. there ,9 no appeal; and the beginning of progress, we are 

the es,ofvT :5 to whatever in 

We”-ah 1 n environment makes a life of excellence possi- 

rather und°efiLd “mLlerAe''”' 

unilateral einfl i ^ theses are proposed in Dewey s 

othL nhilosf 1 'r J Christians but many 

triU gr™ Z “"““oP'nble, although the critics 

Here C ever , "hich inspired their defender, 

hetnln Dr;; V; -nne the link 

is organic, his viewnr^orlf I™ philosophy 

directly and clearlv fm 'Pnnnnce in the school unroll 

tions. philosophical posi. 

cording to dial cencti u j profitably examined ac- 

•hnt is to sa^ LTcfr rcTat 

soil from isbich they grew. philosopher’s life, that 

m.en Marx probed the abscesses of tkeP -a -i 

economy and cliargcd it 11 ith wamim- European industrial 
ng men by chaining them to 
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tellectually inadequate, still this crisis never formed, he wro e, 
the material of a philosophical problem even though it caused 
personal suffering. This was partly due to his conviction 
religion must follow after and adapt iUelf to ones raHona y 
derived world view. It was also derived from his ' 

ment to the metliodology of the natural sciences wi . 

relative exclusion, for lack of tools to handle them, of certo 
philosophical problems witli religious import e ex 

L, I .t 4 . ™i, “''*7 “"'S;'’,” 

theory, the investigation of tlie credentia s o , , 

his maturity Dewey evolved the notion that p i os 
ness is not die establishment of beliefs and -lu- 
rather the critical examination of those actua y ° 
philosopher’s ovm society. For twentieth-cen ry 
was to Lan an effort at harmonizing 

the world with the latest scientific r jie might 

he knoivn another sort of theology an p ’ ° religion 

have concluded that the opposition between ® jjlu. 

was, as he himself declared so many o er reconciliation 

sory and ill-founded or at least suscepli e . jg “madi- 

on higher ground. As it was, he never oo^e 
tional” religion for an answer to wha ^nteeration and 

,»b,„ jiifc, -n,. p'fr/' 

cooperation betiveen man s belieis a that should 

lives and his beliefs about die values and purposes tlia 

direct his conduct.”” by himself as the 

The main stages of his odyssey, ,. have long been 
passage from absolutism to experimen is^ ’j^jough he even- 
well knoivn. Hegel was his first master, a appreciation 

tually discarded idealism, he always retained PP 

" newer. tor Certainty, p. 255. The of 

collegiate experiences is taken from ^ ® j 3 ^ 19 20. 

Contemporary American Philosophy, ® * 
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change, sanguine about the future, and uncertain about the 
stability of traditional values and beliefs. Besides, John Dewey 
did not stay in Vermont. Moreover, before he entered on the 
wider national scene, he had been plunged into the dark center 
of the great intellectual perplexity of modern times, the appar- 
ent conflict of religion and science as readers of reality. It was a 
true personal crisis, he reported. With his strong feeling for the 
mystery of human experience he could not but be conscious, as 
he wrote years later, of “a demand for unification that was 
doubtless an intense emotional craving, and yet was a hunger 
Aat only an intellectualized subject-matter could satisfy.”^^ 
^en at fifteen he entered the University of Vermont in his 
ome toivn, he was looking, as he put it, for a system of thought 
that would nourish both his head and his heart. But what he 
encountwed were two rival and extreme interpretations: a de- 
ming rotestant apologetic and the trumpeting scientism of 
I religion he knew was, on the popular 

wLi7„r theological and its academic defense 

the onp Scotch intuitionalism that the failure of 

but he wn 7 to Dewey, 

Z 7 the physiology 

The fori 1 Philosophy. 

clecisiveTy recrcired"thirten!irn 7 

scientific cimllenge. He was still belief and 

called an inward laceration ‘ hirT”“-°' 
in him a feeling of isokt!n„’ j • *>*5 far induced 

religion offered him was eraoffon'a'ir™'*' Although the 

oily unsatisfactory because in- 
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The incident is wonderfully revealing. Almost any mterpre- 
tation of reality, of course, could maintain on its oivn terms a 
whatever is here, is heie. The Christian, 

God as immanent as well as transcendent. Nevertheless in die 

context of Dewey’s philosophy diis ^ 

tended as a nontechnical statement of the fundamental hesis 
his naturalism, diat die universe of being is "o 
totality of what is enclosed by the eategories o im , , 

This system is also an uncompromising materialism, aliough 

Dewey did not care for the term. “Why do I uoj- ° 

frankly and use the word matenafism,” he -ce wrote jme^ 
hold that all the subject matter of ^gtaphys- 

V, • 1 a On! V because the label implied metapnys 

physical conditions? Only becau ^ 

ical notions of substance, and of a expression 

which he considered so indefensible as to render the expression 

useless if not misleading. , „_,-:pnee are 

The depih ..a pedtodW .■ *■< ’““X h” ”■ 
also remarkable. The conviction years, al- 

mained unshaken for more *^3 one would have 

though on the evidence of Dewey s pu ^i came 

judged that the transit from ideali 
later and took longer. It is certain, 


as Irving Babbitt that the key ^ he was walking 

Jacques’ account of his n " of h.s philosophic comer 

from Pans to Vincennes He U d and that it is by h.» 

stone, the intuition that man is naturat y g opposed 

alone that he becomes wicked "le ‘"V"' 

to an essential Dewey position; o, between these two altru 

like the suggestion, there are importan coincidence that there 

istic and optimistic naturalisms and ‘ * crucial raptures with high signif 
should have been m the lives of both m p^^cy’s experience, substan 

icance for their thought An ear ler ac somei'hat greater stress on 

tially the same as the version was given by Ma* Eastman m 

the quasi religious ?; 673, December 19« 

“John Dewey,” Atlantic Month y 
» Schilpp, The Philosophy of John Dewey. P 
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of process and the organismic logic which he learned more from 
Hegel than from Danvin. With these insights certain aspects of 
James’s psychology fitted very neatly — the notion, for instance, 
that life, its development, and every organic function must be 
understood in terms of the organism’s interplay with its environ- 
ment. As Dewey would put it in his Logic, things live not in 
their environment hut by means of their environment. Biological 
evolutionism meshed later with a parallel theory of social evo- 
lution, for from his friend, George H. Mead, Dewey learned a 
great deal about the importance of human relationships, of in- 
tercommunication and participation in common projects for the 
development of a “self” in man. Or, as both Dewey and Mead 
e ieyed, not merely for the growth, but indeed for the very 
creation, of human personality. 

All these matters had been part of the record for some time 
yf M, a ter ewey s death. Max Eastman came forward with a 
.v. illuminating and much more exotic than 

Vears ^ ^ conventional scholastic influences. For two 

Tan f Vermont, Dewey taught !n a 

tells the !to^:°° Pennsylvania. As Eastman 

li= expLlInce"®!!*"''' heading he had what he called a “mys- 

ies. a'^=uZV‘hS;tu7g "0 


worrying 


**Max Eastman, “Ametifa’a Ph.i.. , .. 

1933 la h., south Eastman was L'S. 36 24, Jamaiy It 

sludies jn philosophy and he jneal.'^r graduat 

friend” during those four years fibiA i'^tu “closest intellectua 

curious parallel in the historv nt sJ '• ® which he relates has 

” «= assured by such student 
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for possession of happiness. All sorts of obstacles are thrown 
up and must be circumvented. And since, as Christian mor 
have often remarked, in practical matters no one solution ex 
hausts every possibility, men are forced to pick and choo 
among alteinatives. “Our constant and ^ 

witli good and had, prosperity and failure, 
choice.’”’ Consequently human 

in character for the area of deliberate choice is precisely the 

world of hazards. Crops fail if d-ere is too mu* or too^litUe 

rain. Tigers prowl "^eTnt before Damin, people 

capsizes m midstream. And for m 
believed that by prudent option and Mful 
partially direct their fortunes and d ^ 

But Dewey was convinced that the -.h.latpd a cosmos, 

not appreciated until *ing is evolving and 

social as well as organic, in i „„ the one hand, 

capable of issuing m success o nprvaded by the 

life is seen to be everywhere - motion^ and 

need for an election; and ® promoting its actual- 

of selecting the most promising .• n nf the consequences, 

ization, and learning from an ob-ryation of the con 

Intelligent human activity J-P *®j is the sort of action 

Dewey himself called his ’^jtj, knotty situations. So 

stimulated by this endless ,he problematic as 

pleased, in fact, was Dewey depression of the 1930 s, 

a spur to thought that he consid . . , many lives, a small 
in spite of foe tragedy that it brought into so many 

. S2 (Chicago: Open Court Publishing 

wjohn Dewey, Experience end Naim P' Icpc, p. 73: “To place 

Corupany, 1925). See also experience is to know that, as tt 

knowledge where it arises and opera ,.„Brmed in reconstructing the 

arose because ot the troubles of „ 

conditions which occasioned those 
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books of Dewey’s maturity the problems which question the all* 
sufficiency of this material cosmos and the moral autonomy of 
social man are never even raised. They have been, as Dewey 
liked to say, not so much solved as eliminated. The young man 
musing over his books in South Oil City seemed to have made 
his choice once for all and to have dismissed the perennial in- 
quiries about the world and God, spirit and matter, time and 
eternity. They were not susceptible of investigation by the tech- 
niques of biology, astronomy, physics, or chemistry; and since 
no other method of valid inquiry was admitted, they were dis- 
patched without review. This did not mean, of course, that they 
were thereby subtracted from other men’s consideration, and 
Dewey was loo levelheaded to suppose that it did. But for him- 
self the matter was decided, and all ethical problems were 
henceforth posed on a strictly secular plane. 

I£ Dewey’s universe is wholly material, it is not on that 
account inert or fixed. Darwinism had convinced him, on the 
onT,'?’ evolutionary and although 

Ind ef et least some control for better results, 

bv kv’„ ^ to philosophy, for 

hi had ^ absolute permanency” 

mutabrnroT genetic mcLd, and L 

tionarv In implications were revolu- 

ceptlT; of t *<= n>etaphysical con- 

thousand years'.'or,“sht"pmu®'' ‘'™ 

cussine the tmr, ^ ** spaciously when dis- 

fo^ -'ial better- 

itself as a method.”" 811™!,!™" 8 I,™'" 

ism to philosophy issued t "t' 

an evolving and perilous world ml h ™Perative. In 

u men have to plan and struggle 


P* 93. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
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erate it.'” From 1859 to 1952 John Dewey moved through 
eral worlds. The Vermont of his boyhood was a 
self-reliant enough to engage growing childrra in 
cooperative household and agncultura activi les > 

he Ld, the most rewarding part of his education uu d he en 

tered cdlege. As a young man he did “ "“X 

the oldest coastal cities. Later on he came to know die north 

central region at a time -1^ tur; of the 

taught both at Ann Arbor and h 

century. Finally he moved on referred to as our 

hard against the ambiguities in 

” Two gtnmaiizations have 

terize this whole epoch. J“^^j.jrange, and technological 

age of astonishingly rapid g J^lation doubled, and 

success. Between 1860 and 19 P jjjrih a rela- 

hefore Dewey’s death it 
tively small percentage of A 

but at his death more than ha ’ -formation of the nation 

age of steam and steel began le r g^^^geding ages of oil 
into an industrial heights 

and the dynamo raised it to t ^ landscape. 

La.., li... ."I tTofLa .rLl .u, .1 a» 

Die skyscrapers shot out o -losed and die skyways 

conquered prairies. The frontier was closed 

werl opene’d; the -■'‘^,.rr;:yc^rpn«crn of organ- 
split. The American workiOom P 

-Dewey, Deeioerecy «ni EJ.ca'!o.. 7d'Tef by Jo^fh 

lelleeluat Obliselion," in John De Y. ^ ,„0) : "Here - « -O’ 

Ketner, p. 287 (New Yorb: ‘ „pon ll.e 

eipnifieant pba-e ot tbe nbtiea t j enerpy i»P 

mVn and women of our ape „ ,„d.y in nPPh.np i 

applyins bnowledpe lo ,„d eommeree. many of our pre^n 

to pby.icat iment.ona and 

problems will be well on their way 
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price to pay if it would induce Americans to reflect upon the 
causes of the disorder, confusion, and insecurity which were, he 
thought, the outstanding traits of their social life. 

It matters, probably, only to scholars if the readings of his- 
tory which illustrated this analysis were excessively carefree. 
The major thinkers of the past would no doubt have been sur- 
prised to learn that they dwelt in a block universe where human 
freedom could hardly do more than pick its feeble way over a 
prison floor among the monolithic pillars of motionless forms 
and preordained outcomes. What counted for Dewey’s develop- 
ment was his discovery in Darwinism rather than in the Aris- 
totelian theory of act and potency, or the Hegelian dialectic, or 
e ristian view of history the crucial summons to an exercise 
of responsibility for the course of events. “To improve our edu- 
a fo ameliorate our manners, to advance our politics, we 
wrnt to specific conditions of generation,” he 

ZoX-m 0" 

of course t, ^ "Mtiaphysicians would have agreed, 

has no otfi not have granted that philosophy 

llLro” P^j^c'ion of hypotheses for so- 

Te Z evenT D-ey noted, was 

with a’locial came back to earth 

this may be def A® the base for a preference 

Plato hLself V r a - l-t- evince that 

who could^ write,'’“&ie*'nre*''”’ *“®sht as Dewey did and 
conscious, as distinct fre ’ ’• instrumentality of 
tory during 40^^00^ P^^ress,” American his- 

confirmalion of the pragi^iTT-'!!''’’' ®eemed a powerful 
P-^^Sn-nhe farth, if it did not, indeed, gen- 


ixoii and Company, 1910 


o» Philosophy, p 18 New York Henry 
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circle. “The loyalties which once held individuals, which gave 
them support, direction, and unity of action, have we 1 mgh dis- 
appeared^ he wrote. People were consequently bf'’''W«^and 
confused. It would be hard to find anyiyhere in histoiy he 
added, an age so “lacking in solid and desired objects of 
and approved ends of action as is the present ,.„i,v:nn 

Had he lived to appraise the upsurge of interest in rehgmn 
that marked the 1950’s, Dewey might have qualified h s fetual 
descriptions, but he would have called the revival ■‘B jf snnply 
a failure of nerve and no real answer to the problem of in^vid 
ualism in industrial civilisation. The real answer ^ a 
thought, in a social reconstruction which would 
tion of freedom and equality of 

secular terms of the eighteenth century, ro jneluc- 

had crowded out this spiritual factor, not because of a^ n^uc 
table necessity-it is childish animism t^i Meme machines ^b^^ 
because in the actual historic by a concern 

controUed by interest in priv^eprofi inequalities 

to enrich the environment tor an. rJemocracy and 

which result have poisoned the we apparatus. If 

inhibited the proper exploitation believed that new 

the situation could be radically hea , compensate 

sources might be opened up f ^“hfcrs^ to 
for diose factors in our uiecbanmed_cutar^ej^^^ 
involve some depreciation oi 

■"‘‘S.ll. hi., .rim. ..y r'-'S £ ".ptrM 

pliBrf ml .... .™..m. .. 

Dewey’s exegesis in the economic complex 

It and was consequently hostil capitalism. Nothing 

vaguely referred to as American 

,» «;9 New York Mtnton, Balch and 

"John Dower. Indimdiudism Old and Idea’. P 
Company, 1930. 
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ization and influence ■which punctured the larger part of the 
Marxian prognostic. In culture and education the expansion was 
just as compelling as in government and industry. By mid- 
century America was not only a master of technology but the 
home of distinguished writers, painters, and composers and the 
seat of rich and productive universities. 


At the same time, this was also a period in which the secur- 
ity of the individual seemed curiously diminished despite the 
common prosperity. Freedom, too, was somewhat constricted as 
men s fortunes were hound up with the increasingly complicated 
problems of the great commonwealth. Development of technol- 
ogy and urban life meant an increase of interdependence. A 
colonial farmer could boast that he produced himself all that 
IS ami y ate, rank, and wore. Today a single ice storm may 
leave entire suburbs without heat, water, or power. The Great 
f j '"'iniately linked were the economic 

After 

exposed to fr *b • ^<»tnd themselves ironically 

an^ «fe n ^illy-nilly, front rank in the global fears 

tui wouldlt ^heet for L past cen- 

fort and security,™^ Aruat physical com- 
like bloody queltion mark ^ ^ ‘’'=P>’'=ssion might remain 

observers Dewev b"l tu”" ^“1 like many other 

growing, not merely irL't '' * 'f'flcrent sort of insecurity 

vance, but with some sort'o'f n *“ *he industrial ad- 

age had suffocated the highly Jfrffi“—‘r‘ 
eighleenth-century landholder— individual like the 

the farmer patronizes the chain ZrT "T 
mg to Dewey, science l,oa , t . “c same time, accord- 
which formerly supplied peooir'^-m religious ideals 

of life, a sense of their pkce inTb'' * *f™'i“'hzing philosophy 
for satisfying social relaLnships “ safeguard 

P n the family and the church 
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It is witliin tlie context of tl.is conception of the American 
problem and tins preferred avenue to its solution diat Dewey s 
thought on tlie nature of intelligence and virtue and on the con- 
sequent role of tlie school is to be 
have had as much confidence in and nourished such 
hopes for human intelligence as did Dewey By an h sto ca 
irony, it is true, he became widely misidentified 
soft pedagogy and the neglect of vigorous 
but he himself had actually put development of 
ing as tlie chief aim of formal education, just as J 

r.r "r-5 * F.. ^ ... -rc-s 

.1.. » u™ww«. » “ 

apparent to anyone who has o ^ 

persuade his audience that one no pj-esent But Dewey 

it or die past only as it is implicated in 

was not less an “‘«Bectualist^ust^^^«au^^^^^^^^^ 

gence was pragmatic. It iras * pointed— that capacity 

world to which he and his cri ics develop above all 

for reason which, said Dewey, e uca lo ^.g g between a 

because die sum of its values makes diheren^^ 

truly human life and that of a east sun distinctively hu- 

tite.^^ For him, of course, rationaluy^s *e 
man way of solving life s trou die crisis. It is, he 

which one predicts, or hopes, w , „ , intelligent is sim- 
said, response to the doubtful as does indeed 

ply to forecast the future. And if the plan 


Dewey, Democracy and **J,^^* , n C Heath and Company, 1910. 
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nettled him more than Bertrand Russell’s bland assertion that 
instrumentalism is a philosophy tailored for Big Business. On 
the other hand, when he set himself to consider how a new indi- 
vidualism could be achieved and economic benefits more widely 
extended, he insisted that reform must begin witli society itself. 
This of course is quite consistent with his stress on the creative 
function of the social matrix; but in elaborating it Dewey was 
rather unfair to those who would hold, as one statesman put it: 

Only with self-mastery can we hope to master history.” Dewey 
liked to pretend that such a view supposes that social abuses can 
be erased simply by regenerating individual consciences. Actu- 
ally, of course, most redecUve persons of whatever persuasion 
would agree that a simple outpouring of good will is no substi- 
tute for sound tax and minimum-wage laws. 

In the interests of his polemic, however, Dewey often seemed 
e insisting ^at society must first be made whole before men 
. ® restore to integrity. He neglected the possibility of a 
of rf consequently was open to the charge 

r «e enlightened, society can’t be 

enl^Z n improved, individuals can’t be 

H ^ as Sidney 

LL hi nVr' aJ S^-luahsm is possible. A few people 
tribe Lot “ f ^ af change. Then their 

this was what nef searching changes are possible. But 

although notions ablr*Ts"our’''' ‘'f . 
varied. In any event tV,« * illumination naturally 

death in 1952 proved 1932 and Dewey’s 

change can be effected even withom 

a conscious instrumentalism But D commitment to 

that the “imaginative i l'™sclf was persuaded 

pressed American civilization was”fc“^ 

designed to serve as the ideological basTo^b ^h ‘ 

nty and social solidarity. ^ ^ * personal integ- 
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that there is possible a knowledge which consists m a v 
though not exliaustive, understanding of the nature of th g 
they are. Aldiough Dewey grants that the practical exe™se of 
intelligence may be satisfying in itself— as in the cas 
search scientist-he rejects tlie notion of truUi as - 
or disclosure of reality. He does not, of course, 
as a skeptic. For him tlie post-Cartesian problem of knowledge 
is “nonsense” because knowledge of extramental reality 
ply something we empirically have, as 
declared. A Ln may be no more able to V 
experience than to diagnose bis sickness as ’ go^etiraes 

not doubt that he is sick or diat he has 

Dewey would grant the existence of a common and stable im 

mum of meaning-in the knowledge, for 

ture of sticks and stones.”” But for the *;Jim of 

his epistemology is faithfully °P®” ,,hat we need to 

knowledge, he thought, is a matt control them 

know about the objects of experience m ,vhen epit- 

rather dian to be controUed by diem Or, as h 

omizing the theme of his Giffor ggarch for 

quest for certainty through cognitive 

security through practical means. 

What IS most appealing m . „ -yg cadres but simply 
rather arbitrary terminology of knowledge for 

Dewey’s forceful reminders o ^ ■ p active nature. Real- 

the business of life and of man s granted, not only the 

ist philosophers, to be sure, ,j,g experiential mo- 

pragmatic function of thinking, “ jts that more spec- 

ment which necessarily initiates an reflection on the 

ulative moment which is really an 

intelligible implications of aace were not much 

the distinctive methods of practical intelligence 

. »l.o «»“' ”• '“■ 

and Civduation, p. 5. See 
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dissolve the perplexity and effect a more satisfactory position in 
the moving stream of life, then it is true.” 

The adjustment made by a sound use of the pragmatic 
method is secure and need not be made over again. Moreover, 
the knowledge gained in the confirmation of the hypothesis can 
be stored up for future use. It is, if you like, a trutli possessed, 
funded meaning — but not irrevocable. It may have practical 
^rtainty, but logically speaking it always remains hypotlietical. 

ne speaks, therefore, of these idea tools as good or bad rather 
than as true or false, since what matters for their validity is 
w e er or not they dissipated the difficulties. It must be remem- 
ere , t^, that the purpose of any instrument is the work it 
etfects. The aim of a knife is to cut. It is not the tool but the 
goals. Hence intelligence has no other end 
toan intelligent activity itself, and education, which is basically 

nankin ®nd either save the continued ex- 

pan^n of this instrumental power of thought.” 

controvLrrr n' been less 

form For ft ^ li P*^oposed them in so exclusive a 

ardil' T f ’ Aristotle long 

does' ftLed : f--- 

engaged in the ’fl are 

gage^e reflect.ve search for wisdom, ftey are convinced 

Dewey, Quest for Certainty, p, 224 ; “Mamr ,1 i; * • 

been given. I know of but one th t ^ ®®bniljona of mind and thinking have 
to the doubtful as such. No inan* to the heart of the matter: — response 
Again Dewey writes in Studies thing reacts to things as problematic.” 

versity of Chicago Press, 1903) tL* P (Chicago: The Uni- 

funrtional or instrumental use in eff •* validity of an idea “is its 

_ dieting experience to a relatively : **^“6 the transition from a relatively con- 
- See Dewey, r^penence and Zu/e ” 

practical or moral certainty but lo»’ ll already possessed may have 

•ty ; Dewey, Democracy and Edumh^ ^ never lose a hypothetic qual* 
out error, of the method of fhoiiri^*^ 'w® may speak, with- 

the method of an educative experience ” * thing is that thinking is 
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It is not surprising, then, that prohlems of human conduct 
were so central for Dewey. Whenever he talks of knowledge e 
thought of its ethical implications is not far &<>” ^is mmd He 
once observed, for example, that the chief task of a 
to see to it that the greatest possible number of ^deas a clamed 
by young people are so acquired as to become true em 

J londul- But to say as much is to raise at on- 
questions about the definition of the good man and *0 o^ 
Lrality. Dewey’s efiort, of course, was to develop an au to„ 
omous, naturalistic morality and to show how “o-l oategones 
themselves evolve as tools for adjusting the oond-t'ons o^ 
life. As intelligence develops, he thought, "jen cease plungmg 
blindly after desired objects and lea™ to look ahead nd 
reduce their conflicts with one anodrer by fash.on mg concepts 
right and obligation, duty and law, « Vou^^.^ - 

then, how these results are OPP-"; yoT*^^ men are 
their authority, Dewey would firs society, not as 

essentially social. To live at all they mus 

coins in a box but as plants live in sunhght an^o^' Jn . 

community life itself which demands those ^olaPons ot^^^ 
ation and subordination which the mora^ conc^^ 

The over-all good is measure y members of 

life makes possible the individua groi gHeve tlieir ten- 

society. It may be objected that some of 

sions and appropriate ,],ese socially imde- 

ofliers. Dewey would reply, howe , solution for the 

sirable actions are not real goods an 

individual’s problem. For since a f I,., social in- 

Ibrough society, be must follow * gave insofar as the 
tercsts, for lie cannot have the be 

. •) inoilon; Ilovclco'' 

«]otm Dewey. >lora! rrindptel in JL FMcntinn. p. 418: 

Company. 1909). See .1.0 Dewey. ,el,ool coneem. U.e ret. 

mo,t irapon.nt proUem oI more! edoMl.on 
lion.liip ot Lnowledse .nd conduct. 
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explored by earlier philosophers although they were always ap- 
preciated by artists and scientists. Dewey not only devoted him- 
self to a study of this operational employment of reason, but he 
also accented its importance both for wisdom and for morals. 


Many ethicians have taught that a neutral human act is impossi- 
ble, since every authentic action involves knowledge and some 
sort of choice and hence inevitably puts on a moral qualifica- 
tion. Dewey emphasized this position within his own system of 
naturalistic morals. The world in process which he described 
obliges men at every juncture to select the means leading to de- 
sired ends, for intelligence, he observed, is placed within Uie 
procession of events. In such a world men are perpetually cre- 
ative; it is themselves above all that they are fashioning. 

Ihese are healthy accents, for there is, perhaps, a tendency 
to forget Aat reality is not wholly disclosed by contemplation 
fhe Career of thought is indeed instru- 
isolated f ® ° ® human existence and loses its richness if 

Sd.r"! T out Aat much of our 

of tS ! of the purpose and use 

aLu “rt objects 

cLir acrosrth ■'^oson why a man perceiving a 

edge,” and usefulTwelTBurr 
about that chair when he' sits iurTL'^' ^ 
somewhat misleading, but there is trivial and 

principle is hiahlv ■ -c ^ another area in which the 

again, the pralt„M - r“- Maritain 

experience and the waHt c ' ** of our 

really finds its most Ipt annl'' understanding 
there is a realm in whiA kTown'’'"' 
seriously truncated, thin, and TnlT " 

punction than know how to Hefi • rather have com- 

fmitalion. But unless he lived it T 1 ^“^ 

-The sT: IT iT 
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majoritarian rule not only acknowledges the just and the good 

but constitutes them. _ , 

Conscious, perhaps, of these uncertainties, some of Dewey s 
acute followers grant that there are certain immediately vaUd 
goods which support Standards-friendship beauty 

Lrage-hut thLe must never he considered as utomately and 
unconditionally good. This may only mean that any 

needs to be ju^ed in tlie light of all its “-umstances, as most 

people would admit. It is more to the point to ask why *cse 
values can be called immediately valid in the first place Dewey 

himself seemed to ground the entire d 1 eatedl Te 

value, postulated rather dian demonstrated or 

tail: I’society in which the greatest possib^ nu^- of people 

would have the greatest possible j prudence 

through their social experiences, the wisdom and pru 

which bring wide-ranging, r makes of ideas 

1. 1. ly loglcl .W. 

plans for action and which interpr experience should 

solving for the sake of richer, case of 

have a pronounced futuristic strain. > A„erican passion 
what D V Brogan has called the P— for 
for dealing in futures. Tliis gutted if it 

the present, which is all we ever fj ’ tomorrow. Dewey 

is no more than a depot on the j , r object’s instru* 

liked to iJfJ^Xodvers^^ to an appreciation 

mental properties is not inliercn > 

of goods and goals. His philosop ly _ 5 j,a- 

the intrinsic joys of the creative ac ly explain tlic aes- 

ceeds in proving that not even terms, 

thctic experience in purely instrumcn ju 

The Christian will find this mmal U.eory ^ 

emphasis on social rcsponsibilil}- represents a 

larizcd version of the precept of fratcnia ; 

sound reaction against excessire ind.v.dual.s 
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society in which he lives is bettered and he himself becomes a 
better social being. The strongest reinforcement of duty’s de- 
mands, said Dewey, is the realization of the interests of others 
that are bound up with it. It is not, he wrote in an early tvork, 
the mere individual as such who establishes the final end or pro- 
vides standards of goodness. It is rather the complexion and 
process of the social life he shares with others which settles these 
things. Or as he put it on the nexMo-last page of his best-known 
book, a man has to be good for something; he can’t just be 
good. And the something for which he must be good is fruit- 
ful participation in society, so that what he gets from living with 
others balances with what he contributes. 

Nevertheless a certain confusion remains as long as the con- 
cept 0 constructive social action cannot be evaluated by some 
independent and secure measure. We are not reassured when we 
e 0 t at men are born “with a natural desire to give out, to 
^ serve, so that, if their education and com- 

character 

W.11 nevitably flower.- I„ our time we have seen too often the 
LlTr totalitarian states can 

“Iv Dew T "■ of Itofr civil so- 

cause they ^MeTTe *** totalitarianisms be- 

there reraim «=soc.aUve possibilities of men. Yet 

Ru ell and SaT" 'vell-known criticisms which 

S a .e„de^TvT"^'"^^ ^or one does find in 

of his social com^petence’’Ld7"''™i'*“^^ 

nity until it bemm. •* ° powers of the commu- 

yunt.1 It be comes Us own final sanction. The result is that the 

” Otwey, Elhicd PmciDtrs J 

printed front the Th.td Yetubooh P- 16 (Chicago: Re- 

versUy of Chicago Press, 1903) It * ^Uonal Herbart Society by the Uni- 
seized upon in proof of a resembla '*** ti** which Irving Babbitt 

optimism See Irving Babbitt. DenJ!^ Dewey to the spirit of Rousseau’s 
ton- Houghton MilH,n Company, P- 313, n. 1 (Bos- 
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applying to educational problems the theory its author believed 
to he implied by a democratic society. It has already ^een re- 
marked that for him this critical sifting of the values and belieis 
of a culture was precisely the philosophical task. If done badly 
it would be no more than a purblind rationalization of preferred 
institutions and local prejudices, but it could be done critica y 
The bond between education and philosophy is, then an organic 
one. For education is transmission of a culture, and since p i- 
losophy evaluates that culture is, so to speak, its critica 
versalization-it is at least possible that philosophers might 
decide what ought to be transmitted and thereby exercise some 
control over the course and quality of the future. 

Since Dewey’s life and thought were f “ 

to ethical ideals and to the exercise of inte igence or 
zation of these ideals, he is in fundaments agreemen 
great educational theorists, aU of whom cherish g™ 

goals. The intellectual aim of education, Dewey forma- 

entirely and only the logical in diis sense; 'y- 
tion of careful, alert, and tliorough habits ^ 

the moral standpoint, “die ideal aim of 
power of self-control.’”” Novelty appeared of 
these propositions were spelled out and one ^jefstand- 

is no such thing as genuine knowledge an nil organ- 

mg except as die offspring of domg,^ ^ differences, 

ized capacity of social functionin . 
however, do not cancel Dewey s basi 


”Tlie comment on the intellectual aim of ^hole hooV.. The formula- 

nmA. pp. S7-58 and ia. indeed the p. 75 (New 

lion of the ethical aim is from Dewey P* 

YorV; The Macmillan Clompany. 1933). Tri/i- 

”Sec Dewey, Democracy and individual l» always a social indi- 

a'pfej Underlying Education^ p. 8: ’ . . and hy soelely. juii 

tidual. He has no existence by himse . tlie individuals who eon 

a. «>ciety has no exi-lener exceptinc in and through 
stitutc It." 
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piety. But Dewey’s belief that the whole intellectual and moral 
life could be faithfully modeled on the single pattern of the sci- 
entific method will win no such general acceptance. He himself 
often seems to suppose that everyone will react to a moral di- 
lemma much as an elderly Vermonter would. He does not ap- 
pear to realize how many of his own ideals of honesty, service, 
and devotion had come to him through the Christian tradition 
and were neither the results of an instrumental search nor com- 
mon elements of every civilization. Human Nature and Conduct, 
for instance, discusses the case of a man trying to make up his 
mind about gambling. The negative hypothesis is preferred on 
the ground that the results would be socially undesirable. But 
this solution might have little force for a confirmed fan-tan 
player in another culture where it is taken for granted that hus- 
an s may define their rectitude in egocentric fashion and are 
not expected to defer to the feelings of their wives. On the other 
hand, if intelligence cannot to some extent grasp those aspects of 
reality which are not susceptible of physical manipulation, then 
much that matters dearly to many men is beyond reach. Whole 
o es 0 oug t and of existence are forever unattainable if the 
on y mode of inquiry is that of forecast, test, and filing of re- 
do not 'h would then be somber indeed for those who 

range of associative experience for integration and salvation. 
WORK AND EDUCATION 

Dew?v\nc°e‘ ™ own intellectual history, 

•he sensible reason that the quality "fie f ''“I/” 

1 : 
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manual activities and those presumed to be more intellectual as 
they are certainly less strenuous, was the rllogrcal outcom o 

hisiorical accident. In his logic he be 

of Assyria, Babylonia, and Egypt created false dnahsms b. 

t^veen L empirical and rational, 

sense and science, by this distinction of the hig er 

of priests and savants from the “lower” work 

pottery makers. The Greeks were a mixed bag- ^i j j 

between philosophical contemplation ^n^n infm^^^^ 

shrewdness was regrettable, but they are a so o 

the discovery of scientific method and 

trol based on the study of nature and pom.ed to'- J 

plications. A failure of nerve followed the from ^m 

to Aristotle, and a collapse into tivo ^i lenate of obscuran^ 

supernaturalism, until the modem world emerged from tl, 

gloom in the sixteenth century. _ , ^ 

It was Dewey’s conviction that the art-fi-ahty ^oftee^^ 

tinctions between work and f°f‘'®7"*nir fruitful method of 
evident when one realizes that the f f die 

thought, the method of the Pj’y^'^ ^nfiL knowledge. Dewey 
method of manual work itself. For i of “nature in 

,n ■I'irSS.l, 

its instrumental characters and intellectual phase of 

grasped this operational — that is saV’ te ,],„5 ),e 

things. The man who labors uses objec^ instrumental. W.cn 
perceives their authentic meanino» -iinn^ed the world; 

this insight was sophisticated by a'j.tenn^ct it could work won- 
and were it transferred to realms o > . swamps, 

ders as great as those which have gardens. In fact, by 

and deserts into cities, parks, and b oliligcd 

ignoring a Genesis text which hinwelf 

to :\ork even hefore his disohcdicnc » i..*nflcr our forehears 

with a little joke. For, he says, Xr to provide fortliem- 

had sinned and been forced to toil m order to pro 
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losophers of education equally devoted to the twin vision of ws- 
dom and goodness. 

Guided by these goals, Dewey was not opposed in theory to 
a schooling which accented book learning. In Democracy and 
Education he grants that there is much to be said for concen- 
trating the actual classroom hours upon books if during tlie rest 
of the time children are involved in valuable occupations calling 
for a cooperative sharing of labor and responsibility. For then 
the total educational experience, always as wide as life itself, 
would ensure development of habits of instrumental thinking 
and social skills. Dewey observed that in his o^vn boyhood chil- 
dren found many educational opportunities in tlie life of tlie 
family and in the township. Nowadays the humanistic influence 
exerted by a multitude of household and community tasks has 
largely disappeared. Consequently another sort of society must 
be developed, the school society, which will serve as the essen- 
tial social medium for shaping character. “Apart from partici- 
pation in social life, the school has no moral end or aim.*”" On 
*e elementary level this will best be done by introducing chil- 
dren to operational thinking, the key to social reconstruction, 
and to experiences in cooperation. And in both cases a pre- 
eminently sound method will be that of manual work. Why? 

It does not seem possible to analyze work without keeping 
e product as well as the process in view. Dewey, however, 
itT^ process and instruments, diminishes, 

though he does not deny, die role of the product and insists that 
work niust not mean such subordination of activity to result as 
1 rob the former of all signiEcance. With education in mind, 
he sets up a genus; active occupation. Its species include work, 

f occupation should be 

bought of as a continuum whose moments, though separate, are 
not to be sundered. At least Dewey thought the gap between 


*« Dewey, Moral Principle, m Educatirm. 
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actual work experience calls for an infusion of the latter with 
the characteristic attitudes of play and art. Work, indeed, cam 
first and devised operational methods. But when play borrowed 
this methodology, it did not have to concentrate on goal w 
such businesslike intensity. It discovered the joy in the acti y 
itself and could return this insight to labor. Art m "othing more 
than work permeated with the play attitude, so *at oot only t 
product but also the process is inherently enjoyable. For occu 
pations can be congenial if this pattern of beginning, sequen e 
and climax is understood. Men hunted in the beginning for them 
livelihood, but afterwards for sport. On this 
thetic quality ought to pervade any sort of work ev g 

results are undistinguished. Dewey was ^ t„dSns 

see that this is a nearly hopeless ideal un ei cu 
of machine production. But he was also convinced hat h hu 
maniring power latent in an understanding of applmd lenc 

™uid .h. b.a .««s " 

could once grasp the whole proces 

' B is clear, then, that Dewey would not subsc Je m Marx’s 

notion of engaging school die educational 

sake of economic gain. Dewey was mtamsmd 

virtualities of work activity free Uousehold chores, but 

profit motive. He approved, certain y, --..mities provided 

he did not equally approve of J^ctually apt to be anti- 

by modem cities, for these, he said, we , point with 

educational. In The School and Society e^ ,aorh, 

a slightly different terminolo^- occupation, wliicli 

which focuses on the external r » , j gro^vlh 

focuses on the related mental and Cities In .be 

involved in reaching lliat resul . . • joner sense and arc 

school program, tlien, are ®ccupat>o"= ‘ cmolii- 

prescribed for the development ot e ii ’.i-.-ers Elenientaiy 
ment nor for die convenienee of future emplojers. 
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selves that men really became godlike, kno^ving good and evil. 
For only then were they compelled to record nature’s behavior 
and start their evolutionary ascent by learning to use tools and 
read signs.” 

Of all active occupations, work is the most valuable because 
it is the most universal. Since almost everyone has to work, 
everyone gets some initiation into pragmatic thinking and some 
opportunity for social maturation. At least this is possible. 
Dewey wisely observed that, if most men have found tlieir job 
only a necessary evil to be endured, the fault is not in work it- 
self but in the conditions surrounding it. His o^vn concern was 
for the psychological rather than the economic aspects of labor. 
The economic perspective puls too much stress on the product. 
It is true, of course, that work is precisely that active occupation 
which includes a conscious regard for results. But when these 


consequences are unrelated to the activity itself, work turns into 
constmined effort and the assembly-line robot is preoccupied 
with his wages, not his manufacture. Ideally, it is the work 
pro uct itself, the natural goal of the process, which should 
govern the whole activity, Dewey’s analysis here is not unlike 
*ose of the Marxist and the Thomist. Play, he writes, is free, 
hf. ^ work the definite, external outcome desired must 

hnlf? Persistently, If a child is making a toy boat, he must 
hold on to a sing e end and direct a considerable number of acts 

r-” T'" -aster idea, 

when V?, ~”ker, for it is grasped only 

to LoTeted' from raw material 

bodied in finiLd^maieriaV™*''’’' 


tiated"Dewv"^’f"!t *=0 sharply differen- 

hated, Dewey s fundamental recipe for the amhiguities vitiating 


”D=wtr, 

” Dcwer, Dimocracr md pp 238, 234 
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of being or tlie meaning of the universe.”* Intelligence is devel- 
oped only by grappling with the problems of real life, and these 
call for application of tliat technique which is employed by both 
science and manual work. 

So long as children do not have this humanistic experience 
outside the school, they must have it within. There the work 
projects may he deliberately archaic, for the intellectual value 
of handicrafts is superior to that of machine tooling. Children 
must follow these projects from start to finish i ey are o u 
dersland fully the function of instrumental skil s, 

“whole” is simply the functional development of a , 

They must he allowed to set their own goa'" 
own means, for only thus is judgment matured. Their ve^ mt - 
takes will help to acquaint them with the limit of their 
In a word, the educational significance for mtelli^genc 
occupations lies in the fact that they represent ^ 

studies, just as their significance for character education lies 
the fact that they typify social situations, not precep . 

For these work activities in the school contribute bo h to * 
understanding of moral values and the actual "“mre of 
fiber. Since the method of work is the meAod of " “ 
this, in turn, the method of authentic 
progress, it ought also become the met o^ o “ 
cial morality. Those who understan P 

«ork, understand the technique lor resolvitig ^ .q, 

they are embryonic recapitulations o s 

John Dewey, "Some Implications of A"** Here Dewey 

Psychology and ScienUfic Me^ods . ,j,e origin, structure, 

remarks that instrumentalism mvo ves -..-ntorv any wholesale inquiries 

and purpaga of knowiag are saah as to reader nogatory 
into the nature of Being.” 
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education should provide everyone with this experience of tech- 
nics, which is not at all the same thing as a trade training. It 
does not aim to transform girls into milliners or cooks and boys 
into mechanics or carpenters. Rather, said Dewey, the school 
should “utilize active and manual pursuits as the means of de- 
veloping constructive, inventive and creative power of mind.”^^ 
The medieval schoolmen distinguished the development of the 
worker from the development of the material, the perfectio 
operantis from the perfectio opem. Dewey, perhaps, would 
have suspected that this distinction too much divided the con- 
tinuum of subject and object. Yet he himself is not far from 
such a distinction when he recommends manual arts, not for the 
en ancement of wood and fabric, but for the humanization of 
student craftsmen. 

When the childien in the laboratory school kept a garden 
atit V production of textiles from raw cotton to the 

trihnt”^ f neither training for a job nor con- 

nur2/ sustenance of life, although both Uiese 

pr I : f-'^ered. licy were re- 

fev w m r' "T ™ social order, but 

tial Dewev hT inherent civilizing poten- 

nataalW ^ -e most easily and 

concrete logic°oractioI Such''!)'’^-"’™'^ thinking through the 
tains a iust lijiltir, u * ® is ideal because it main- 

experience and files theThild’'' Pt^^^tical phases of 

means to ends that in s attention on the relationship of 

ever know, D^wey believTd't a*"? 

the context of a specific nroW t^ettmiined in 

address oneself to global and iZ’ i‘ “seless to 

usory questions about the nature 


*’John Dewey, “Learning To Earn Tl» Pi 

Comprehensive Scheme of PhKIi.. ® Vocational Education 

March 24, 1917, education” Sz-hr^nt c ... e 


School and Society 5 334, 



CHAPTER IV 


Work the Servant 
of Leisure 

On tl.e eve of his eighty-fifth birthday 
John Dewey was interviewed by a respect u re ^ 

New York Times. The conversation, . Jj^gelf 

pleasantly civilized. Dewey, indeed, had 
somewhat pessimistic about the prospects for p 
but he was characteristically confident demooraj^ wouM 
survive and that a better world lay Dewey 

ever, a certain chill made itself fel • „rl„national phi- 

had been asked, about the attacks ma e on , “Presi- 

l^ophy by D,. H.,*.. oI *3 

dent Hutchins,” was the grave reply* masses, 

for a small elite group and vocational educa -n jor 
I cannot think of any idea more completely reaction ry 
more fatal to the whole democratic cu ture. history of 

For anyone who has followed, 7 ™ -=-“2;tis incWent 
educational theory in that ancient but 

neatly symbolizes one of “L^^'ent outlooks popularly, though 

lively struggle between tivo diverg progressivism. For 

inaccurately, labeled traditiona is 


^Ncw York Times, October 20_. 1944. 
actually not an entirely fair one. 


of Hutchins* position ’ 


95 
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therefore, as an introduction to that cooperative activity which 
is the most powerful educator of character, even as it is the prin- 
ciple of human community. If you observe children at play, 
wrote Dewey, you will see that they are generally engaged in 
reproducing some social occupation — pretending to keep house 
or a store; building or baking or exploring. This universal child- 
hood interest is the natural foundation on which to build for 
ideal character. Not, as Marx would have it, because work is 
itself the basic and ultimate human activity, but rather because 
in and through work something more precious and more funda- 
mentally human finds expression: the desire to live in coopera- 
tive friendship with others. Work, for all its importance, is not 
the noblest value. Men must work indeed if they are to live, but 
t ere is more to life than this. It is rather the function of work, 
ewey wrote, first to sustain life and then to supply it with some 
thereby to provide a permanent home in which all 
the higher and more spiritual interests may center.*'” 


» John Dewey. The School and SocUty 
Tersity of Chicago Press, 1915. * 


revised edition, p. 136. Chicago: The Uni- 
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development is U.reatened, said Dewey, by the reactionary feu- 
dalism of President Hutchins so clearly “‘"f 

miserable dualisms of thought and action, tlie intellectual and 

the practical, the liberal and the servile arts. „i,nm 

Actually, as Dewey must have known, tlie ■movement ham 
pioned by Hutchins was not so much a reaction as a 
Spectacular flare-up of an ideology "“ver decisively clipsed 

even though at “"‘’Y^eTus SmveSformulations 

liad suilered some loss of prestige. , rv • »‘r n Frasmus 

were not simply echoes of Aristotle Qu-til.an, 

and Vives, Newman and Matthew Arnold. For 

century defenders of the classical liberal arts co 

ignore those problems of work and jjjgy had to 

rary civilization raises so imperious y. would not 

is indeed a means, and one whose it is the 

power to purchase freedom from i se . creative 

main task of general education to ‘ a life, as 

employment of that fecund leisure tim • leisure.’" 

Adler said, “depends on labor, but it .^,igor- 

During tlie past half-century these by the 

ously expounded hy Iiwing ®'*^j“/7rom° another. It is signifi- 
partnership of Hutchins and A educational 

cant, though, that these writers ave 


= New York Times. May 28, 1944. Education,” Jeurml of General 

® Mortimer J. Adler, “Labor, Leisur^ an remark see Robert M. Hate m , 

Education 6-45, October 1951. „ iHeral Education, p. 14. m 

The Great Conversation: The Substan / World (Chicago: 

Robert M. Hutchins, editor. Great Boo / leisure.” In a re- 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1952) - n neatly penciled in besi e is 

nowned library's copy seme Mr Hutchins to arouse strong 

sentence the comment: "Monstrous! It is bke 
feeling in his readers. 
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Dewey’s influence, great as it was, did not go uncontested during 
die past sixty years. Tliere were always writers at hand to insist 
that if education, especially in the colleges, hopes to rescue men 
from Uie ambiguities and perils of modern society, it must put 
the individual person in first place and see more in him than his 
social dimension. It is impossible, they warned, to elevate hu- 
man behavior by manipulating cultural conditions unless tlie 
prime effort is directed at changing people interiorly. It is un- 
realistic to think that one can transform society without trans- 
forming men and women through the medium of traditional 
liberal education. Sentiments of tliis sort came frequently from 
college presidents and deans, from religious educators and ad- 
^ocatcs of adult education, from the philosophers in the older 
tradition of American idealism as well as from literary human- 
ists like Ir\ing Balibitt and nco-Aristotclians like Robert May- 
nard Hutchins. 


Tlie debate has been concerned not so much with the broad- 
est aims of education as with their interpretation and the meth- 
^9 o nchic\ing them. After all, in that birthday interview 
cuc> lad remarked that progressive education “stands for the 
most 60 K , enduring ilisciplinc that comes from growth and 
m scU-di.ciplinc,» and to tlds all his critics would have 
ZT, canyons arc cut «hen it comes to defining 

‘"c concrete programs. Earlier tlmt 
n,Ti tr? 19 M. Deucy had sent a somewhat longer 

D^ Scientific Spirit 

I "mifi m :r '"'■'.‘“''’'“S-”' '"'■"i™: 11.0 potentialities of the 

rrmlll f^l - of collcctire human behavior. In 

n.l"c of vocational education will 

W 1 a l lirrf ’ " r spirit and filled 

•tn ,c, r , ■ "" on it scientific and 

nn.,e,Ml .oe..nI.moral application,.” Du, .hi, uholc cntcial 
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indeed, iJiat man cannot hope to practice even the natural virtues 
consistently wiUiout divine aid." The time-honored dispute over 
tlie primacy hetiveen intellect and will also divides these two 
systems sharply. Babbitt defended human reason against un 
depreciation by tliose whom he skewered witli epithets as prim- 
itives, humanitarians, Rousseauians. But he insiste at 
intellect itself was subordinated to a certain power of vital 
control,” a higher will presiding over man’s lower “ 

governing a distinct imaginative power which alone 
norms for life. Hutchins and Adler, however, are persuaded * 
intelligent reflection upon the real world , 

nently valid disclosures about nature, man, an ^ 

In the thirties, indeed, their faitli in reason was l>“™dless As a 

young man Hutchins complained that our common 

ment is a result of our not having tried reason at all, wherea^ 

salvation is to be had in a return to intel igenc . ., gf 

it is true, he has spoken less sanguinely about ^epossbtos^oj 

such a return, although he would judge tt sti ® 

hope. In a postwar broadcast over the BBC he remarked. 

Life is a chaos, a iungle. The of .an mvolts^gamsl 

wilderment and finds ways throug riwju^g^^ 

ideas and positive convictions. 1 
of existence.® 


® See Robert M. HutcWns, The Atom .loiibt if any single man, to say 

National Peace Council, 1947) especia y. . Ethics without the support 
nothing of the whole world, can practise ” are animal, because 

and the inspiration of religious fail • • ' * .» jjg consistently practised 

the flesh is weak and life is hard, the vi “ pgfgnse of the Philosophy 

without divine aid.” See also Mortim« J- • ^ Yearbook of the 

of Education,” in PftWosop/iiea ^ (Bloomington: 

National Society for the Study of uw i , Hutching ^he 

Public School Publishing Company. _._o^ery, editor. The 

Philosophy ot Education,” in Kobert ” f ^^The University of Chi- 

Rainey Harper Memorial Conference, p. 
cago Press, 1938) . . 

•Hutchins, The Atom Bomb and Educatton, p. 1^- 
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theory, somehow or other, to a theory of labor and its role in 
life. May this have been because they were Americans rather 
than citizens of Periclean Athens or Renaissance Florence? 
Their solutions, it is true, were rather extrinsic. They did not 
illuminate or medicate work from within, but tried either to 
ividen the notion itself or to clarify its reciprocal relationship 
to leisure and liberal studies. Babbitt, for instance, maintained 
tliat true leisure is not a matter of relaxation or reverie but vigor- 
ous engagement in the highest sort of “work,” moral work, the 
strenuous ethical effort at self-control which is far superior to 
mere utilitarian labor. Hutchins and Adler, for their part, want 
leisure to be employed in deepening the life of learning begun 
in the liberal-arts college. But this pursuit of liberal learning 
will have beneficent resonances in the zone of work. At the very 
least it will serve, said Adler, to cure a man’s discontent with 
work he does and his need to kill time. And perhaps there 
18 a more vital connection than this one of simple compensation, 
for Hmchins has argued that the civilization of intelligence 
roug p I osophy and letters will enable men to humanize 
their work by understanding it reflectively.* 

There are, of course, profound differences between Babbitt’s 
humamsm and that of Hutchins and Adler, and not even the 
ost determined concordism can level these off. The critical 
movements they captained kept up a steady bombardment of 
contemporary naturalism-but not from the same trenches. 
Babbitt only wanted m enlarge and complete naturalism by re- 
natuLli , -Wch the “pure” 

^vere notiluTs 

isitely^ed the baste naturalistic postulates and affirmed, 

* S<e Adler, "Labor, Leisure, and Ut>*v>i vj 

Crnt Conversation^ p. 16, Education, p, 45 and Hutchins, The 
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IRMNC BABBITT AND THE SEABCH FOB STANDARDS 

Traditionally the Christian has associated his liberty and his 
faith in a higher will with grace ... I myself have been trying to 
come at this necessary truth, not in terms of grace, but m tems oi 
work, and that on the humanistie rather than on the religious level. 

Wlten Irving Babbitt died in 1932 bis reputation was secure 
among those sympatiictic to his thought, but e loug i 
had had its hour and was passing into a 
Babbitt cannot be ^vritten off too quickly, for in t e 
New Conservatism (like him, belter at demolition than constru - 
tion) has revived bis name and some of bis i eas. 
among these ideas was the undanvinian conviction a *mnor- 
of life deserve more attention llian its origins, irst i 
tance. Babbitt liked to say, citing Aristotle, is not the ^ 
the guiding ideal of the perfect flower. He mj^^t reasonably 
have supposed that his own career confirmed is ’ . 

pursuit of his aims he progressed from a ra er unce 
ground into the role of a commanding aca 
cious defender of unswerving principles, the 
of “poised and proportionate living.” J'e 

after his birdi in Dayton in 1865, Babbitt’s 
quently as his father experimented facer’s phi- 

employment. There are some indications 

losophy influenced the son by way of reac lo . jajjst in 

was gJegarious and his political criti- 

character. But all his life Babbitt the welfare 

cized this sort of humanitariamsm. tie 
-f society depended less upon 
len’s recognizing the need lo govern them 


men s recognizing the need lo govern 

standards. When a friend once gtm’t size up 

of his optimistic father. Babbitt retorte 


* Babbitt, Democracy and Leadership, p* 316. 
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Both these schools professed an admiration for science but 
deplored what Babbitt called a one-sided intoxication with it. 
They observed that modern man looks out on whole stretches of 
his life not devoted simply to the earning of a living. The really 
critical task, therefore, of contemporary education, especially 
at the collegiate level, is to prepare men for the best use of their 
ample leisure. To this end Babbitt suggested a program heavily 
weighted with studies in world literature, while Hutchins and 
Adler advocated a basic curriculum equally attentive to the so- 
cial and natural sciences and to metaphysics. They propose, be- 
sides, that this intellectual diet be made available for all citizens 
through a vast adult-education program built about the Great 
Books. If men and women, Hutchins has argued, are to fulfill 
their political responsibilities intelligently, they require a ra- 
tional understanding of the true and the good. He reaffirms his 
ar^ment by saying that universal suffrage makes every man a 
ni er, ut if every man is a ruler, every man needs the edu- 
cation that rulers ought to have.”^ 

Of course, this Aristotelian doctrine which makes work the 
r^'ant of leisure and leisure the active cultivation of intellec- 
nltlo familiar enough and may seem very vulner- 

critinnp°"tt^^^vu Veblen did in his brilliant and corrosive 
and non ^ ^ education is equivalent to a conspicuous 
elrc t B-t it is just Lh an 

ash on r H^'^Hins, and Adler in Lir several 

a vZrZl. -^v Bttle in common with 
Marx and Dewr ® *^®t3chment. As much as 

Ibeir larcer ron *"*eresl in education is an expression of 

Tliis lends more^tlT **“*"an condition in an anxious age. 

mcwhat closer inspection may make clear. 

* nolxrrt M, Hutchins, TAe Conffjcf » .. 

Brother*, 1953. “ca/ion, p. 55 ^ York: Harper and 
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as Babbitt’s comrade in arms. More, acknowledged. The autho 
of these books had made up his mind early and changed i ry 
little, so tlmt the themes set fortlr in his first 
to his last and sometimes tlrey are all 1 Z e 

short essay. The reader often imagines Aat he has s en tee 
sentences before and at times he litera y as, o 
choice paragraph will find a place in several essays and the 
same apt quotation will decorate several contexts. 

The inspiration of all this intellectual 
to outline an ethical 

without recourse to religion. The of the 

to be certain perennial standards achieve y an i . 

permanent aspects of reality which lie beneath the sh^ 

La a,e »,». F„ 4= 

turn up some faculty of the real a -nparances So it 

confinements of dusty essences and mere fPP , 

happened that he was draivn into p i of French 

not consider himself a philosopher. , . n j annihilate) 
literature (which More said he Hstor- 

Babbitt hai — d raftvt 

:::J ^ 

different contexts. That “hy, for it involved, he 

into the wider field of general P ’ P ’ . j jjfo 

said, one’s attitude not merely towar y” caught up by these 
But though he, a literaiT critic, beenjaugh^ J ^y 

larger problems because the suspicious of all 

fessional philosophers bankrup , methods not largely 

branches of philosophy save ™ ^ announced; but 

practical. Life mocks at the —hy^^^ “ crimentally. 
the problem of conduct may ye ^ ; f i,is ovm to offer. 
Actually, he had a nidimentary diat “the 

one of will and action in defen fcnown but something 

good life is not primarily someUnng to be Known 
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these eupeptic lovers of mankind in this offhand fashion — you 
should see my father working his way through the crowd to get 
a seat in the Elevated 

When Babbitt was eleven his mother died and for the next 
five years or so he lived with his maternal grandparents on an 
Ohio farm When his father remarried, Irving joined him in 
Cincinnati and finished high school there In 1885 he enrolled 
at Harvard and his life after graduation was spent entirely in 
tlie academic world He taught for two years in the College of 
Montana, an educational outpost with about a hundred students 
A year of oriental studies m Pans was followed by another at 
Harvard during which his friendship with Paul Elmer More 
began The school terms of 1893 1894 found him teaching ro 
mance languages at Williams and the next year he returned to 
Harvard to progress up the ladder to a professorship of French 
The ascent, however, was not without commotion, for Babbitt 
considerably riled some of his colleagues by the polemics which 
sauced his exposition of unpopular ideas 

On the other hand, the picture which Babbitt’s friends drew 
of him was consistent and attracUve a big, handsome, blond 
man ra er bent m a scholarly slouch, courtly in manner, 
Ooge an endlessly brilliant in argument, a teacher of enor 
ous power and influence He was also one of those writers who 
a great ea of personal flavor into their books and one 
cannot read Babbitt without feeling his force In his writing he 
.9 0 ten willy and almost always striking, although his enormous 

a^d r/'r"?,' argumentahon :s d.rect 

Normaa Foerster called h.s 


instinct for ruinous 


<luotalion It IS also extremely repetitious. 


* ^ Cicsc jn FrcderieV Man i . 

nabbitt Man and Taachrr p 21 CN v"‘^ Shepard editors , 

The «riou. memo t, ih'., colLImr 1^°'^ ' 

.ro ao. ,„lod to. onl, oomWred Tl,.. Bm"" “ 
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norms for the guidance of self-discipline, the philosophical in- 
quiry of critical humanism becomes a search for a set of modern 
LnLrds-that is, a search for the element of oneness beneath 

the glittering surface of the flowing many. . , , 

In its heyday, when the new humanism championed by Bab- 
bitt was attracting considerable attention, it seemed to some a 

nasty throwback to medievalism, to ‘ h 

others an unexpected ally of Christianity. Yet it is clear enough 
that Babbitt was fundamentally closer to Dewey, “^anee 
than to orthodox Christianity. Both men had '”<1 * “ ^ 
kind of personal experience the nineteenth-centuij h “ nest 
of the old religious certainties of Protestantism and with earnest 
intensity they hoth sought to build a new -eular te^le for he 
orphaned spirit. They accepted the view that reLg-n Jad ^n 

inLed, decently or not, and that the chief busmes at hand ^ 

to lay more acceptable foundations for rig cot . 

that Babbitt, despite his disagreement 

points, could write: “All those who „ h; 

a modern outlook on life should be -Me o concur m h^ 

[Dewey’s] programme up to a certain pom^^^^^ 

work he had written in his first book. g t,,ralism- for 

will not repudiate either sentimental or scientific 

this would be to attempt an impossibfo reacti . 

to deny his age, but to complete it. -vamination of 

Balbitt agreed with Dewey that the critical ex 

experience is the only admissible ,ioped 

this experience was quite different rom “experience” 

4 . 5; ““It, tev- 

must include not only tlie data o P V wisdom of 

tive intuitions of tlie humanist, as well as the lunne 


'i/lH. , . no 258-59 Boiton Honch 

o Irvins Babbitt, LUemturc and the American C B . 
ton Mifflin Company, 1908. 
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to be tvilled**^^ Its purpose was twofold: to avoid all those ex* 
tremes that had toppled so many philosophical towers and to 
come, said Babbitt, at a humanism which should be both positive 
and critical. Positive, because it would work strictly from expe- 
rience and accept the autonomy of man; critical, because all 
conclusions were to be tested pragmatically in terms of their 
relevancy for tlie goal of happiness. 

For the central problem of life, as Babbitt saw it, is the prob- 
lem of how the individual is to be happy — happy now, not in 
some distant and problematic future. There had been, he 
thought, three general approaches to this question. The tradi- 
tional religions, according to Babbitt’s highly colored and exag- 
gerated readings, have proposed total renunciation of all sense 
appetites for the sake of interior peace. This is much too stiff 
T.v, ^ the opposite pole is pure naturalism either 

e aconian utilitarian sort which finds happiness in the 
exercise o power and the gospel of service or the sentimental 
ousseauian brand which would let loose the flood of impulses. 

1 are m a leys. Babbitt believed that one could recover 
thLr discipline by adopting a 

a clr ’ posture taken by an Arisfotle or 

comnletr^^' ^ ^ between complete abnegation and 

emTi ‘T f Taditionalism and Lre mod- 

sensibly n V? * 'n sense means to live moderately, 

mem- Buf.l ^ --<=‘7 “f other 

restraint to t "'l'* “"’x a man exercises enough 

nt to avotd nnnous extremes. Since restraint supposes 


>®ImnE Babbitt. On Bting Creatite- J 

Ion Miffim Company, 1932) s-. Essays, p «tvi (Boston- Hough 

/icam, pn xiTxvi (Bnonr. T» 1 *” trying Babbitt, Rousseau and Roman- 

hsr. .h., ,h. t't"”'” Company. 1919). B.bb,.. .mue. 

physically but can be soWed nrart;..*^ solved abstractly and meta 

** Irring Babbitt, “Experience and*^ I ’J* actual conduct. 

Notcmber 1, 1936. 06*n»- Saturday Review of Literature 7 207. 
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not really understand the nature of knowledge action, and 
morality; had failed to grasp the symbolic truth in religion 

and by their cultivation of the mirage of service had fallen 

into the sticky well of sentimental illusion. 

Nevertheless, despite die talk about experience, the auton- 
omy of man, and die avowals of positivism, Babbitt s J 

strikes the reader as excessively bookish. The experience he com 
suits most often is that which is “transmitted to us in consecmted 
masterpieces,” and his charaeteristie Acmes are generally 
sounded in a literary context. He talks of Emerson when propos 
ing Ae discontinuity of man and -frahuman worU, oj 
Buddha when emphasizing eAical activity or se g 

Confucius and Aristotle when advocating ^ ™ 

and Washington when deploring 

Rousseau practically all Ae time but particularly when ham- 
mering on Ae “doctors of relativity.” t is true -oh a W 
doctriL as Ae dualism of flesh and spirit is propo ed as a pj 
chological fact but hardly demonstrated to be -oh. iMs cer 
tainly%ossible to argue 

two sorts of tendency or appetite, i r n iinon in- 

(Babbitt’s “will of Ae flesh”) and Ae 

tellectual knowledge (Ae “will o t e spin ’ 

not Aoroughly canvass those facts « He 

would support this distinction so centra 

prefers m^t Ais and oAer 

malic criterion based on a vague so eAical humanism 

Can pure naturalism make men happie^^^^ 

with its doctrine of the higher * , Rnddha and ac- 

actual consequences of living accor mg ^ ^ j ethical 

cording to Rousseau, for “tb-upr™"::”” The only 
positivist is: By Aeir fruits s y 

that the record ottht past rhould 


» itid, p. ivi; and Bee pp. 237-38 for the notion 
be a school of judgmenl for ns. 
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the human race preserved in its literatures. This experience, 
moreover, must be approached with a variety of techniques. One 
must be rational in opposition to those who overstress the un- 
conscious, the spontaneous, and the instinctive. But one must 


also be intuitive in opposition to the frozen metaphysics of clas- 
sical tradition, for only by intuition can one reach the truths be- 
yond reason’s grasp. One must be modern, but not a modernist — 
able, therefore, to seize “the abiding element through all the 
change in which it is implicated,” for it really “exists even 
though it cannot be exhausted by dogmas and creeds, is not sub- 
ject to rules and refuses to be locked up in formulae.’”* 

Babbitt hated all extremes and was endlessly fertile in point- 
ing up the way in which top-heavy positions destroy themselves. 
He could always see the defects in “pure” anything — pure nat- 
uralism, pure democracy, or pure classicism. Once he cited 
uther s comparison of mankind to a drunken peasant on horse- 
A ^P side, slumps over on the other. 

■ * much what is always happening 

in e istory of thought, and in his own writings he is continu- 
a y running from one side to the other trying to balance the 
^0 ^ points in polar positions. This constant concern to “avoid 
m 0 ence of extremes makes him a tonic for readers, but 
^ must ^ e a mitted that his destructive analyses are much more 
impressive than his original remedies. 

?i with his wide-ranging interests Babbitt found 

it<! 1 1*"^ Christianity even though he rejected 

.s cla.m ,0 be a revealed religion. He liked, for example, its 

‘ nnr “ p™ V 
3n m 

liNCcn man and nature and betwp^^ i • u j i 
T^n]c«c T • j. . , , °«iween the higher and lower im- 

pulses m each md.v.dual. His chief complaint against people 
bbe Dewey was that they had badly analyzed experience; did 


** Babbitt, Rousstau and Ronumticim, p. 39i_ 
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Babbitt any systematic explanation of the hvo wills nor of e 
higher and lower imaginations said to be correlated with them, 
hut the general idea is clear enough. Introspection disTOvers to 
the humanist both a drive toward simple, undifferentiated ex- 
pansion and indulgence and another tendency which makes 
itself felt, in relation to the first, as a will to refrain and is there- 
fore called variously the higher will, vital control, the inner 

check, the ethical will, or the ethical self. 

The good humanist recognizes that in any wise scheme o 
life this higher will must rule. And that for a 
is die way to he happy. It does not require the ^ 

the saints but only such limitations on desire as have 
to make, in tivo ways, for real happiness. For this practme of 
restraint contributes to that inner poise balance J 
spares a man all die dreary excesses and black abys s of *e 
romantic primitive. At the same time, it eve ops 

which we have in common with one “^ranL to 

bizarre differences. This makes it possible for the 
commune at least with other humanists, and thereby solves the 

humanist dwells Ide.^ an ^ 

changing oneness which is of 

sion, and it is his business to pen , „ T!aV,l,;n exolic- 
stahility on which standards are groun e . u . ;jj 

itly asfociates diis intuition with die influence 
which is for him the power really linking 

things. Consequently the true the strenuous- 

plative as a man of action, a strenuo 

ness is of an ethical and interior . jg^tive harmoniza- 

is to make him at once a comprehensi y “inner 

tion of intellectual culture and moral 

check” has subdued in him the madder flig in- 

ment mthout quenching the ®"g\gg^;ely. He is equally 

dulges all the human interests 
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trouble is that the evidence is dreadfully sketchy and of a sort 
that only bibliophiles can assess. 

Still, this literary thicket ought not be allowed to obscure 
Babbitt’s distinctive ethical motivation, which is so relevant for 
questions of culture and education. He is grappling, after all, 
with basic problems of life and happiness and the literary criti- 
cism is only the envelope for the real message, a warning to his 
contemporaries that they were in danger of losing their freedom 
and debasing their humanity. For a culture without stable stand- 
ards, he declared, turns democracy into egalitarianism and pre- 
pares the propitious moment for the imperialistic leader, while 
the individual who fails to live by the law of measure not only 
destr^s himself but weakens the fabric of the whole commu- 
nity. What Babbitt is really proposing is not so much a save-the- 
1 era arts-college as a save-man-and-the-world program. He 
may not have suggested his humanism as a substitute for reli- 
gion. but he certainly offered it as a practical alternative for 
P ople like himself who found no existing religion appealing. 
The content of this offering will appear if one studies Babbitt’s 
.deal man, the well-tempered ethical humanist. 

work- f ' 'If ®"'Pl’3sizes the will and its 

mothtn -id Babbitt. Blinks 

hirnowe / , "P™ he does of 

I s d rile " T" been noted that 

of Bahl Zk , k' “ ''iB quality is the pivot 

1™ 1 1 i ik" “"B. in fact. Dom Grosselin has 

shoivn tliat It IS the heart of his thought.” We do not get from 


” Oliver Crosselm, T/ie himlwe 

tmtore/irlic. Ant, t! AnttSuper- 

Arehabbey, 1931). See, tor one of Bath (Latrobe; St. Vincent 

the iniroduction to 0/1 Beinc Tr r, * comments, this from 

at all. one must gram at the sam- one admit a higher will 
to this will is not primary but at reason in its relation 

to formulate finally what is by deS^'uo *" reason cannot hope 
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other social foundation is possible, said Babbitt, than this one 
of seU-interest, for Dewey’s faith in native altruism is sheere 
delusion. Without reviving the doctrine of onginal sin, the 
manist will recognize that psychological divismn in ^ 
finds expression in sharp conflict between selfish genero 
impulses. This is Diderot’s “civil war in ° 

it by transforming the struggle of the individual hmsd 
into a struggle of the individual with society, ‘h- ^kmS the 
environment responsible for moral failure, is ; 

The social value of humanism is said to lie precisely m 
ical cure of that egoism which ignores 
conduct. Educators, therefore, must remember 1;-* ^ 
society only by developing the power of 

vidual members. If they want, for instance, to resmam J 

but rapacious entrepreneurs, it is pointless o 'J 

into philanthropists after in 

Harrimans and Rockefellers to “libera ize their oivn souls, 
other words, to get themselves rightly e uca e spelled 

The social values of the would 

out in a bit more detail. For one *'"®’ .7 orscientific progress 
share, according to Babbitt, in e sp centuries, 

and social pity which has swelle «P significantly, 

but he would not make absolutes for a true com- 

>i~ « ""X™ 

ion, national or international, personal cxaggera- 

hfc, for only when men subord Jo^they overcome the 

tions to the essential common to le ^ j them apart. Tlie 
anarchic individualism which olhcnvise ri\ ^ gocini 

cultural and ethical agreement o lumams \yQxind to 

nahilizer. Tim obvious difficulty is tliat Uns union 
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disdainful of the sweaty enthusiasms of the do-gooder and the 
blindness of defenders of majority options. If you suspect him 
of being something of a snob, you must remember that Babbitt 
denounced French neoclassicism for combining Aristotle and 
the dancing master and for repressing natural impulses which 
needed only control. If you suspect him of being merely a fas- 
tidious hedonist, you must remember that Babbitt’s own ideal 
was St. Francis de Sales, who had fulfilled, he thought, Pascal’s 
recipe for human excellence by harmonizing in himself opposite 
virtues and occupying all the space between. Still, Babbitt also 
liked Castiglione’s remark that the make-up of the gentleman 
should combine an element of aloofness and disdain, sprezza- 
tura, a characteristic not commonly considered Salesian. 

The humanist has, however, an inner gyroscope which cen- 
ters him on his course, and this is humility or “inner obeisance 
of the spirit to something higher than itself.”*^ In The Masters 
0/ Modem French Criticism Babbitt observes that for St. Paul, 
Christ was the living intuition of a law set above the ordinary 
self but that the humanist defers to a model within, a set of 
standards derived by discriminating behveen what is worthwhile 
m one s nature and what is merely eccentric. He remains silent, 
owever, a out the exact lineaments of this exemplar — the spe- 
cific content of his code. All we are told is that some people can 
u y t e 1 ea p ilosophically but that for most the easiest way 
to come upon it is through good literature. 

u^h the humanist is an individualist in the sense of 
lakmg his personal happiness the primary reference, he is not 

ondorfully upholds .t. His efforts at self-control are based, to 
’ °'* “tl.gat.ons not to society but to himself." No 

"ImngBabbin, rAeiVwIooJlocn'.4nF...... . ^ . 

(Bo.10,- Houghton Com^„ moT S’ "■ 

•to In B.bbitt-. Bomocrocr nnj 

>• Imng Bnbbiit. “Sociolon. it . '™'P. PP- I5M5, 186-90, 298 99. 

S li.l.b„t. Socologr and HumnmOT." Nclon 102 620, Juno 8, 1916. 
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who would stir up envy. Doubtless, those who work with the 
mind are ruling U.e world, and even tlie labor unions have seen 
a generation of leaders grow up witl.out much firsdiand expe ^ 
ence of manual labor. Still, Babbitt’s comments ^ 

much sprezzaliira and are too innocent of Lrsonal 

whole tlicory of humanism, however, and its value 
developrnem, its social utility, and its historical antecedent^ 
summarized in die doctrine of work suggested h-- The actual 
problem of the relation of education to die labor w ' P 
Hfe is, of course, practically voladlized ,n this treatment, but 

will be instructive to see wliy this is so. reliant 

The good humanist, on his has intuited 

fellow very busy measuring up to f a”'"*™" 

and tested. Consequently his inner li e is m gj^i'cal ex- 

both his spiritual and material success hinge o 
ertion. men Babbitt reflected 
efEort, he concluded that it was, i 

ing in “the supenmposition of d. h 

self and its expansive desires. ideal to the 

this notion would happily adapt a ^enaissan _ d 

American temperament by enrolling “"" j" j ;re some 

adjustment of the common concep So^atic dichotomiza- 

gues in Democracy and Leadership ^ «• » ^nd “outer,” 

tion dividing work into two categories, 

which are like moments along the same sc ^ and gov- 

“Outer work” is expended upon material nature 
emed by the law of things. It is uti a 

erty. For the most part it engages P^ya-al 

susceptible of a qaantitative descrip i ^ and their friends, 

is much discussed by Bacon, Locke, ’ 

, j l-n n 197. Babbitt', fullest treatment of ethical 

"Rabhui, Democracy and LeadershtPf P‘ 

■ ' this book 
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be restricted. The majority in Greece or elsewhere, Babbitt once 
observed, is almost sure to be one-sided and therefore unsound. 
This is quite a different outlook than that, for example, of Chris- 
tianity, which understands itself to be, not simply an ascetical 
code for gnostics, but a religious society whose membership is 
potentially as wide as humanity itself and whose way of life 
invites all men to high holiness. Moreover, the Buddhism which 
Babbitt so admired is described by scholars as a scheme of con- 
duct for the average man who will find in his daily routine 
plenty of chance to subordinate the lower nature to the higher. 
Babbitt cannot easily extend his program this way, since it sup- 
poses a long immersion in literary studies and the multitude is 
never likely to be in a mood to dive into such pursuits. 

Humanists might retort that at least they can produce emi- 
nent individuals for leadership. Leaders are going to appear 
any ow and the final test for a democracy, as Tocqueville knew, 
wll be Its ability to encourage the superior. Babbitt was per- 
suaded that his ethical humanism would turn out men prepared 

0 serve t e common good rather than personal gain or factional 
van age, men who emphasize the inner life and are ready to 

render their fellow citizens the best of all service^good exam- 
P e. n fairness to him it must be remarked that this defense of 
an elite is not a defense of hereditary aristocracy, privilege, or 

1 eLrrf -"-’bilize the sages, but he 
.ntended to scrut.n.ze carefully the quality of the recruits. De- 

Tm Iv or Tp” distinctions of 

-r u liberal-arts college 

I n '» of loader- 

o chal at M I "t "T ^ "^turalist, however, 

Ltd able ^ Utat it is proper and 

Zlo hs •. T 1-1^ 'ol"'l 'o ™le L man 

cLon t? 1 ? l^onehting from in- 

and industnal organization ought to shun tlie agitators 
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determine his place in tlie hierarchy that every civilized soci^ 

requires. In short, from the positive point 

oniy justification of aristocracy.”” The standard of the Amer- 

ican frontier has here been appropriated by the ethica 

ist, who gives it a new meaning by turning 

In tire light of his philosophy Babbitt might e-dy k ve con- 
eluded tliat tlie most important part of any education is g 

for etliieal work. He did not care for Plato’s •dentificat " of 
knowledge and virtue, altliough he odnutted that ign^ ^ s 
root of much evil. Moreover, he believed wiA 
rosive influence of environment and crowd „d 

only be withstood by a systematic counteroffensive To this end 
P Jo had proposed a state-eontrolled school system and a 
though Babbitt distrusted the totalitarian strain m ^e” 

own the expression of a colleague, h , j pn- 4,0 hu- 
the one altListic activity the humanist ^^raced For^^e^_ 
manist, as he elsewhere remarked, is not g future.”^ 

h. U to, . p™. ““S/rTa.. 

But if the men of the future are Uahits almost 

things, they must be educated in the appropria 

Babbitt’! thought on education never receded 
for death prevented him from liberal-arts college 

his first book. That book ^i s *eml are sufficiently 

which Babbitt knew at first hand, an middle ground 

..w, -n,, colLp. ... A. 

between the preparatory school an for one must be 

such it was to be a place of genera e “ , ’ qq,e college 

a man, said Babbitt, before being an en democracy 

would be small, selective, and democratic, but a dem 


Ibid^ p 202 

Babbitt, “Sociology and Humanism, p 
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we are not surprised that Babbitt pays it scant attention. His 
chief concern is with work in the spiritual sense, “inner work,” 
the effort at self-control in obedience to the human law. To iden- 
tify work with manual labor is a fallacious reduction of the con- 
cept to its lowest terms, says Babbitt. Actually, the ethical 
exercise of restraint for the sake of humanistic pleroma is supe- 
rior to all other forms of work. Babbitt never makes clear under 
what genus this inner employment and economic labor are both 
to be subsumed, possibly because he nearly shoulders the com- 
mon notion out of the picture. Perhaps the analogous note is 
this: in utilitarian work man imposes his will upon the material 
world and in ethical work upon the stuff of his own life. In one 
case he produces things; in the other, himself. 

The ideal and the primacy of ethical strenuousness had been 
historically asserted, said Babbitt, by Confucius, Buddha, and 
Aristotle as well as by Christianity. But he believed that Chris- 
tianity had subverted the ideal of a stricUy human form of 
moral enterprise by its doctrine on the necessity of grace for 
meritorious action. In pursuing the classical terms of Christian 
^ eo ogy Babbitt was not at his happiest. He obliterates such dis- 
tinctions as that between naturally good acts and those elevated 
by grace to effectiveness for salvation, and he ignores the neces- 
sity of human cooperation with this grace. Still, Christianity had 
at ^cognized the nobility of this work of the spirit, and it 

^ usiness of humanists to recover that truth on some 
positivistic basis. 

If they do so they will have strengthened the fiber of the 
whole democratic community, for democracy flourishes only 
when men are free and only those skilled in the practice of 
hnmamstic moderation are authentically free. Society should, 

rX h-’ tt““T T in this ethical work and even 

c .eve highly endowed individuals of the necessity of manual 
labor so foat they might give all their time to this higher occu- 
pation. It IS in fact the quality of a man’s work that should 
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nent of the machine age, for he saw the gift of leisure it could 
underwrite, and no gilt was dearer to one who re is ® 
totle’s conviction that a man cannot practice virtue if he is living 
the life of a mechanic or laborer. But Babbitt was not persuaded 
that the dehumanizing forces of mechanized industry could be 
compensated for by socializing the economy or at t e 
cog could be adequately uplifted and console y a sc 
education illuminating tbe whole assembly- me 
such a man would still be fragmented at bis work and his edu - 
tion would not have made him less a hopeless wan er 

wide world. The real solution. Babbitt believed, must He 

opening up to more people die opportunities or e ica 
in true leisure. Beyond diis broad comment he did "“ S ’ 
recent decades Robert M. Hutchins and , • yite 

worked out somewhat more completely a solution w 
similar to his. 

the radicalism of HUTCHINS AND ADLER 

Wherever you touch education, said Maynard Hutch- 

ins a few years ago, it facies into something e se. 
instance, will mirror the aims of the socie y i r 
conducted and its philosophy is built from Con- 

general philosophy — metaphysical, mora , an many 

sequently both he and Mortimer Adler, yes of the 

intellectual wars, have always insisted a 
schools are only the inevitable reflections o tro p„gjly neg- 
ilization; and they have underscored the o educational 

lected fact that the most critical questions or ^ commu- 
theory are those which concern the nature o distin- 

nity life, and his pursuit of significance an culture 

gnished them from many other critics o con ® ^ eloquence 

^nd education is the practical energy die aca- 

^vhich tliey have brought to bear on pm Uieory out 

demic and civic order. They have tom a human 
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honoring talent and achievement Its curriculum would most 
certainly not be elective. Eliot’s famous remark about a well- 
instructed youth of eighteen being better able to choose his own 
course than anyone else had a horrid fascination for Babbitt. It 


seemed to him quite mad. The curriculum he himself proposed 
would represent a humane selection of studies reflecting, as Lit- 
erature and the American College put it, “in some measure the 
total experience of the race as to the things that have been found 
to be permanently important to its essential nature.” This meant 
for Babbitt, in 1908, the study of literature with emphasis on 
Latin and Greek classics approached rationally rather than in 
the fashion of neoclassicism and the German grammarians. 
Reading and memory would be much cultivated, and Babbitt 
confidently maintained that it was an open question whether any 
^ irect training in English style could be so effective as translat- 
ing Latin. Above all, the college should provide opportunity for 
that true leisure which is equally opposed to indolence and util- 
itarianism. The climate of leisure is simply the climate of effec- 
tive thought for the sake of effective self-discipline. It is the 
country o t e spirit in which a man broods over his own expe- 
rience and that of the race in order to discover the path to the 
luture and to happiness. 


in 1 1 ^ details of this program are certainly quite conventional 
and hardly equal to the amplitude of Bahbitt’s general aims. 
Perhaps he would have expounded his educational theory and 
final ho I 7'?”" had he lived to write that 

. on of t d “PP--- 

riali! d 1 peculiar to a modem, indus- 

^000 ace h “eds of the 

Le off edT T Sifted persons 

entiaf OnV -T, develop their best po- 

unLm -.nf" P“‘ ■:,<=™dely by saying that education for 

c^ n FL V '=d“eation for lead- 

erslnp. For h.s part. Babbitt was not simply a reactionary oppo- 
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drarm Ms earlier diagnosis of the crisis in terms precisely of a 
failure in rationality. It is clear, however, that he has signifi- 
cantly qualified it. The Hutchins of 1956 certainly sounded 
rather different from the Hutchins of 1936 when he wroe. 
“Since we are agreed that it is more important to be good than 
to be intellectual, and that it is hard, if not impossible, to b 
good ivithout being religious, and since we educ - 

tion to exert a moral and religious influence 
vading tone, it would seem to follow that men shoMd i^^ot be 
appointed to the faculties of coUeges and universities unless 

they are moral and religious men. j„f«nsp 

Still, he has not abandoned that earlier campaign m dekn 

of reason, a campaign which he once 
astically as to give the impression that he belie 
intellecLl simply is to be good. This effect was due P«tly o 
Hutchins’ penchant for colorful, unilateral J 

to his professional interest in college education. For whde the 
tradition which he espoused granU the need . 

gioiis formation, it nevertheless makes the cultivation of mtelli 

gcnce the schools’ chief business. „rp.nt 

But twentielli-century schools, it appears, j j ; 

deal of trouble keeping their minds and -crgios fo used on^Mis 
precise intellectual task. The strains and j 

with American life have created ^ 

cation and for seieral decades now «u.chins has ^ sur 

veying the results with tireless acerbity. A ^P’"' ""X 

lie are told, showing itself in an exeessiie f 
simpic-mindcd helicf in progress, las ” education into 
sure, of industrial civilixalion to push ^ 

1 oicrcmphasis on xocationalism iiit ' y,opin. 


nn < 


’^ru'ncc 


rcmplmsis on ^ocatlonall.-^ . Utopia, 

1. It i. forpotlcnv lie remarks in The Unit ersit^ oj 
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of the scholarly enclosure and set it down with a loud bang in 
the market place, although in the process of acquiring volume 
and clarity the theory lost something in depth and nuance. This 
was understandable enough, of course, in the case of men whose 
concern for the schools is only part of a larger concern for the 
common welfare. 

A celebrated sentence from the first page of Hutchins’ best- 
known book, The Higher Learning in America, observed that the 
most striking fact about that learning was the confusion beset- 
ting it. All his more recent writings have reaffirmed this verdict: 
educational theory and practice continue to be chaotic. But if 
the schools are running a fever, we should suspect some virulent 
disorder in the social organism. Hutchins, indeed, discovers and 
denounces various social aberrations; and even his critics find 
the indictments forceful. We have, he has often said, education 
for all but widespread ignorance, unparalleled industrial pro- 
ductivity but continued and even greater poverty — taking the 
world as a whole. At the levels of communication and transpor- 
tation the world is made one but in more essential matters bitter 
ispules divide men and nations. There is a gieat outpouring of 
sc olarship and writing but philosophies remain mired in con* 
ict, and instead of class divisions we have new ones induced by 
those rival forms of specialization which make it so difficult for 
the engineer to understand the poet. 

All these evils are due in great measure. Hutchins believes, 
to our society’s weakness in its intellectual foundations. “The 
most characteristic feature of the modem world,” he wrote a 
q ° ^ century ago, is bewilderment. It has become the 
ion to e ewi dered. Anybody who says he kno^vs anything 
r un erslan s anything is at once suspected of affectation or 
falsehood.”” In the ii • * 


intervening years Hutchins has not with* 


Robert Maynard Hutchins. “The lasn,. m ,1, u t. t ... • 1 
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raising tl.e level of soeiely by improving the individuals who 

primary political ideal, for instance, ought to be deter- 
.Jl^f Urn common good in the light of -son In a d. 
mocracy, however, this presupposes a — ^e Peopk and 
imposes upon tlie educational system as its first d J- * 
ture of raLnality Tlie education o these 
as Hutchins worked it out, would include, at g 

grammar, rhetoric, and logic (reading, '-'“"S’ and 
Lmeone has said), along witl. “is 

physical sciences. Tl.e lower schools 

college; the professional and it may 

In its purest form tins recipe, • of American 

once have been, was ^""of the twentieth cen- 

collegiate training in the — ^ offensive had on its be- 

tury. How much influence the Chi g « 1 ip brought back 

haH is still debated. Hutchins' His 

the idea of some general education before spec.alj..on 

critics scoff and reply that the t is perhaps 

In the field of adult education a d.stmcUve 
easier to discern. An acute Italian )OU > 
decided that Americans were en mg no ^ interest 

their time isolation because he ^^d b- strn^^^^^^ 
in historic thinkers which inspire „__j;nE to a popular ac- 

the Great Books. In 1952 there were, ac program has 

count, some two thousand such groups, „ y Adler, 

been closely associated with die names of Hutchins 
who, if they did not invent it, at least so , enough, since 

This interest in adult education f .ere 

many of Hutchins’ and Adler's own distinctive p 

■ , P 100- Un.v«.ity 

“Rohm M. Hutchins, rie tlnipersilyp/ t' P ■ 

n! Chicago Press, 1953. . Fcciom p. 59. Baton Rongc: Lonisi- 

“Rohen MaUrJ Hntchins, EJucatu,„ for Fr.^dom. V 
ana State University Press, 1943. 
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that thought and art are the highest activities of the human race. 
Instead, specialization has been allowed to crowd out general 
liberal education, with a consequent weakening of the intellec- 
tual base of our community. Philosophical diversity prompts 
educational theorists to adopt a philosophy of “no philosophy 
at all” while the demands for social and political conformity 
encourage adoption of a quite inadequate educational objective: 
adjustment to the environment. Such a goal has little value in 
itself and is useless in a rapidly changing society. To make the 
aim the satisfaction of immediate needs is no better and is 
doomed to futility anyhow, since there are far too many evanes- 
cent “needs” and far too much information for the schools ever 
to meet or supply. 

From 1929 to 1951, the years when Hutchins was first presi- 
dent and then chancellor of the University of Chicago, he and 
Adler preached a rather radical remedy for the nation’s polit- 
ical and educative ills and even accomplished a certain amount 
of change. Their purpose, often expounded, was the reinstate- 
ment of human reason, as they understood it. This reinstatement 
was to be accomplished for young people by a specific kind of 
liberal^ collegiate education and for the mature by an adult- 
education program fired by the same purpose of directly culti- 
\^ling intelligence. If reason were thus restored to eminence, 
there would he some hope, they thought, of arriving at a sound 
p 1 osophy of life and education. Even more important, this 
restoration would be the key to creation of an intelligent elec- 
torate an lerefore the key to a solution of our social dilemmas, 
t IS ou I ess true, said Hutchins, that schools generally do no 
more than preserve the accepted values in a given community, 
u IS oes not mean that such preservation is an ideal, for the 
a ues may e illusory. An informed citizenry, however, can 
•' ^ ^ ootstraps, for if “a country decides to move 

mlo a different piritual world, it can use the educational system 
o e p it get lere, and the schools, in turn, are capable of 
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the adult in a study 

he is not presumed to be looking fo ^ , Wnrvev and 

light. Considering the inelusion of Aristot e Galen Ha y^ 
Marx, to eite but a few names, he is not I'kely 
is radier the diseipline of ‘ ^ 

course of stiff reading Uiat is wanted and 

which fits a generation to cope ^^gjjeved that the power 

hour. The proponents of the cum ^ , j^y practice 

of sound tliought and expression is j^^ents center their 

ft., ft. M..1 p».,i» “ “ ft. i„... 

reading, writing, observation, borrowing 

raised by great ‘h-ke- The ^ ^ 

an image from Stringfellow . v (jpally that “unless 

bone is for a puppy and puppy to 

the bone is a real one, a bone a sharp- 

get his teeth in, there will be little agitation and 

ening of teeth.”” , . .. mental exer- 

Yet there is more to it than this ° P ^ experimental- 

dse. That of itself would suggested when Adler 

ists. The added controversial ® contem- 

writes: “The books are to be rea ecaus because the 

porary today as when they were wri , guJ. 

problems they deal with and the ideas r P No 

ject to the law of perpetual and ^ inflamed nat- 

other single assertion of the C ic^o p^a^^^ perennial truths 
uralistic critics as the assumption ^ inquiring minds. 

which can become the common possessio intellectual gym- 

But whether they are to be looked upon 

. • in The Philosophy of Christian 

“Mortimer J. Adler, “The Orier «t\^f^' Ameriean Catholie 

Education, Proceedines '>* >>'« K.„i„nal Convention, San Francisco, 
Philosophical Association, Fourth Reg 

P.114. San Francisco: The Asso^Mu, 19 j.j„„,i„n." Social Frontier 

“Mortimer J. Adler, “The Crisis m ConlemP 
5:144, February 1939. 
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arrived at by arduous self-education after the years of formal 
schooling had past. In a sketch called The Autobiography of an 
Uneducated Man Hutchins has clearly suggested tliat his per- 
sonal scholastic history helped generate his convictions about 
the deficiencies of American higher education. For although he 
had grown up in an academic milieu (his fatlier was an Oberlin 
professor) to an academic career meteoric in style, his own edu- 
cation began in earnest, he said, when at the age of thirty-two he 
started to read and teach some of the Great Books in various 


schools of Chicago University. A few years earlier, while teach- 
ing at the Yale Law School, he had puzzled over the philosoph- 
ical foundations of legal axioms and these inquiries led to his 
first meeting with Mortimer Adler, some years his junior. Ac- 
cording to journalistic accounts Adler had been caught up in 
an energetic intellectual career ever since grade school and was 
already absorbed in various great books when he went to Colum- 
bia. There, and in the following years, Adler’s path ciossed not 
only Dewey’s hut those of two ancestors of the Great Books 
Idea At Columhia he was first a student and then an instructor 
in^ _ ® two-year general honors course which John Erskine had 
rnifated after the First World War. Later, Adler conducted a 
mi ar course for an adult group meeting in a church basement 
and he also lectured at the People’s Institute when it was under 
the direction of Everett Dean Marlin. Martin (1880-1941) was 
a former minister who dedicated himself to the task of impart- 
ing some traditional humanistic culture to everyone. His ideals 

Idvn M teen described as an 

advocate of die Christian way of life with Christianity left out. 

DPr' i program contained echoes of these earlier ex- 

fei^r ‘ characterisHcs of its own. One of its cen- 

Idu ’ core of liberal 

L Tn P^gressive diet of reading 

n diose books which have shaped and partially embodied the 
tradition of western civilization. When die college student or 
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b.™» -w. 

“Too few have tlic courage of my convic ions. 

In tlie 1930’s, however, when tlicse convic 
young and yeasty, he himself 8“''® J. enraged 

were the days of the incendiary rational ani- 

llie opposition. “The task of education is to ma 

mals more perfectly rational,” 1 utc ”"® 'J® assented. But 
his o^vn definition of the terms, Dewey might 1 jg of this 

he would have warmly disagreed with i„ 

sort; “Tlie substance of 'A'f “* f “^knLkdge of distinctions 
the recognition of basic proble , comprehension 

and interrelations in dea 

of ideas.’- The implication here that ideas a^e 

ent of concrete, rm’ulae led Dewey to charge 

jects of study like matliematieal fomulae led 

Hutchins ividi defending the total disposed to 

the affairs of life. Actually, problems, but it 

isolate either himself or his schoo jo 

is also true that he was partly respons endowed with 

say violent, press that he ’ making his points in a 

a stinging rhetorical talent and a air ^ likely busy ad- 
manner more shattering than , _gd reflections, but 

ministrators have not much time or depth and bal- 

in any event Hutch* P ^ ';ii:onpp. Thomists, for instance, 
ance for all their glittering , ambiguous formula- 

shuddered at his highly unqua i e accepted as accu- 

tions precisely because these were popularly 
rate expressions of their own tra itm .g sweeping asser- 

Yet Hutchins’ strength has also l^n m *es^ sw 
tions, that dogmatic tone and frosty mockery, th 

=“> Time 61 49, May 18, 1953. _ „mark immediately 

"Hutchins, The Great Convenanan, P ^ .y yhis is a common theme 
see Hutchins, Education for Free o 
writings of Hutchins and Adler. 
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nasiums or as repositories of basic ideas or as the best prelude 
to professional specialization, the Great Books were to occupy 
an honored position in Hutchins’ model college. This college, 
he said, should be devoted to single-minded pursuit of the intel- 
lectual virtues by that hvo thirds of our young people who can 
profitably learn from books. It would accept them after t^vo 
years of high school and enroll them in one of three faculties of 
emphasis : metaphysics, social science, or natural science. Every 
student, however, would be required to take some work in each 
of these three areas while accenting the one most relevant to his 
own vocational intentions. The whole program would be unified 


by metaphysics, since the modem secularized university cannot 
be integrated through theology as the medieval school once was. 
The metaphysics itself, alarmed naturalists noted, was that of 
the Platonic-Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition and therefore, pre- 
sumably, implacably hostile to science and progress. Adler 
insisted, in rebuttal, that the Hutchins’ program agreed with 
progressivism in allowing place for novelty and advance be- 
cause It required the heritage of the past to be ever corrected 
and augmented. In recent years, too, Hutchins has frequently 
^een careful to defend the inclusion in the university of not only 
debate” (reading and discussion) but also “discovery” (re- 
search and invention). 

Some of these ideals were actualized at Chicago during 
Hutchins administration, and both he and Adler were god- 
athers in a way, to the experiment in a Great Books curriculum 
■f ♦ ollege, Annapolis. But in one of those melancholy 

ootaotes 4at history writes we leant that after Hutchins de- 
e o e or Foundation and Adler to the task of summar- 
izing all western thought in a Summa dialectica, many of the 
distinctive features they had sponsored were suppressed. No 
longer, for instance, may a bright tenth-grader move straight 
into the University of Chicago. These reversals, the press re- 
ported, caused some commotion and parades of collegians 
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mentators. When they first came to Oiirago, I’® 

and Hutchins found an academic center m 
deed a great unity of outlook 

they tried to introduce some of the lat perhaps 

ivitiiout community. These rather L 

confirmed tlieir view that education should -- 

line, preferably in the college, mtro ucc 

tradition of learning, so U.erc would he ce.tam areas 

each man could understand his neighbors. 

Philosophies constructed in theirs under 

fiercely one-sided, and Hutchins an nlains why it leaves 

■U. .hour.., 

even sympatlvetic """f J' v ^^t not particularly en- 

broad aims, are unexceptional cn g iimild look to the 

ugh»i.g. o™ ... .g.» “ 

making of man, as man ; that it sho intelligence ; that it 

ulative as well as the practical exercise 
would be admirable to have a nation c 
women educated in the full intellectua r , Q^g 
and able to assume a constructive ro e m £^jjjgg their task 
even agree that many universities are curre ej,;gis either as 
and “present themselves to our peop e in gnd 

rather ineffectual trade schools or as p ac 

girls have a nice time ^g^y^enld agree, too, if the 

■women in a nice environment. ^ j as Hutchins put it, 

details were clarified, that education s o j^di- 

draw out our common rational humani y constructive 

viduality; that it should develop e pliilosophers 

thinking ; and that it is at least sensible to hopj ^t pb P 
and educators might reach some measu ^ can 

truths which have become the public prop Y 
grasp evidence and arguments. 

^ Hutchins, Education for Freedom, pp* 25 26. 
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horrible examples which recur so regularly in his pages: “The 
educational program for school janitors at Teachers College, 
Columbia, or for majorettes at the University of Oklahoma, or 
for beauticians at Pasadena City College, or for circus per- 
formers at Florida State University, or for teachers of driving 
in the University of California.” He wanted to emphasize a 
point and he wanted to be heard. It is rather doubtful that he 
could have been any other way, for, as Milton Mayer pointed 
out, President Hadley of Yale had said much the same sort of 
thing earlier and no one listened because he said it politely. In 
another place and at another time Hutchins’ criticisms and em- 
phases might have been different. But looking around him in tlie 
tliirties, he felt that, while Whitehead was right in principle 
when he said that the university must mate itself with action, 
American universities had greatly overdone it. “They are mated 
to so many different kinds of action,” Hutchins wrote in the 
Atlantic Monthly in the fall of 1936, “that nothing but a few 
divorces can save them from the consequences of their ardor.” 

Chicago itself is particularly significant in this story because 
the university to which Hutchins came, associated as it was with 
the characteristic work of Dewey, Mead, Veblen, and Watson, 
seemed a major sanctuary dedicated to the dogma that true 
knowledge is scientific knowledge. Although Hutchins and Adler 

rm y pro essed esteem for science and gave it ample space in 
curricular proposals, it would still be possible to sum up 
^ istmctive work by saying that they raised the question of 
whether or not science itself is sufficient either theoretically 
or practically. 

i,- 7*'7 considerable asperity, so that, 

while the Chicago papers sometimes berated Hutchins for com- 
munist sympathies (as regional chairman of the first National 
Labor Board in 1933 he had found in favor of a striking bus 
drivers union) Jolm Dewey gravely deplored his fascistic men- 
tality, and at that, Dewey was more restrained than many com- 
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someOiing alive. The real aliveness of a living thing is its 
very being.’”' 

“labok, leisure, and liberal education’ 

men Uie Chieago plan was first “"-“Is'U Tvas oh- 
promptly denounced as antidemocratic. ® ® education they 
served, repudiated the charge on two counts. The educ^^. 

advocated, tliey said, preserves ^ ^elf-reliant peo- 

democratic society by producing a m ’ ^spective and to 

pie able to see its oivn culture - p,o. 

appreciate the past witliout wors iipi d because its 

gmm differed from Babbitt’s for 

stress was on philosophy and scienc clientele, 

but also because it had greatly ®" encourage everybody to 
More recently, in fact, it has aim educa- 

share in what Adler called the con in that democ- 

tion. By way of practical homage to e pr 
racy requires universal liberal e uca ^ 

guided a staff which produced in Homer to Freud, 

t/ierestemroWd; seventy-four audiors fr 

in fifty-four volumes including “ ' tivo-volume topical 

Great Conversation, and the Sjnlopicon, Hutchins point- 

index edited by Adler. The title o to s , hoped other 

edly, means some of the raasterwor s, illustrating the 

editors would prepare a companion co ^ compilation 

eastern tradition, so that some day ere m 

of the Great Books of *e World. ^.^nvenience of people 

The collection is intended o designed for 

reading privately or in discussion correcting the 

a purely compensatory sort of a u t e jj^ner-table sparkle, 
deficiencies of the newly rich who aspi 

“ St. Thomas Aquinas, I Centra eenur. ^- University Press, WSL 

Aquinas: Philosophical Texts, p. 
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Nevertheless, when Hutchins and Adler elaborate these 
themes, they do seem, as their critics complain, to reduce human 
personality pretty much to intelligence alone and then to con- 
ceive intelligence itself in a manner too rationalistic and too 
static. They do appear to isolate the career of the mind from the 


rest of human life, from the total personality context, and from 
the existential facts of our human situation in history and in 
a universe which is one of change as well as one of stable fac- 
tors. Time and again they speak as Adler does when he writes: 

The direct product of liberal education is a good mind, well- 
disciplined in its processes of inquiring, and judging, knowing 
and understanding, and well furnished with knowledge, well- 
cultivated by ideas.”” The intellectual accent is defensible 


enough, for Adler is talking of the university; and one does not 
wish to repeal the error of Newman’s critics who obstinately 
charged the cardinal with ignoring the moral side of education 
because he maintained that promotion of intellectual values was 
t e university s function. The difficulty here is rather with the 
overtones of this notion of an intelligence dealing with issues 
an ideas more or less divorced from the actual and historical 
settings in which alone all problems are posed. All this talk of 
c ear i eas and positive convictions whereby, according to 
utchins, man cuts his way across the jungle of life seems on 
e one an to make too little of the myriad personal and social 
ac ors, o conscious and unconscious, which influence men 
every step. On the other hand this scheme of education seems 
abstract ideas themselves. One is perhaps 
eminded of St. Thomas’ comment: “Life is an abstraction from 


‘nd Practice,” in On General a 
eral and Liberal Education IM) "se Association tor G. 

Adler philosophy has been crilic.sm of the Hutchins a: 

the Modem Problem of Fd ! yjtolwrt Pollock, “President Hutchins a 
March 1942. Education.- EducaUonal Quarterly 4:182? 
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on the other secure the leisure opportunity for those topmost, 
pre-eminently human pursuits of thinking, writing, reading, and 
religious contemplation. In this reckoning, work is a compulsory 
business and its worth lies in extrinsic compensations. Leisure 
activities, on the contrary, arc desirable for tlicir own sake, self- 
rewarding, and engaged in freely; for thougb they may bo mor- 
ally necessary, they arc not physically so. Of course, the 
activity may spring from different motives and consequently a 
now into the category of work and now into that of leisure. Car- 


pentry may bo done for fun or money. 

Adler underlines two errors to be avoided in any ref cction 
about work: the aristocratic error of dividing men f”**’ “ mring 
and leisure classes rather than dividing every man s li c into a 
working and a leisure phase; and tlio industrial error wnci 
makes of work the only real good and wbicb 
with indolence or play. All right thinkers, bowever, wi m 
intelligible center in a true notion of leisure. Wor wi )0 un 
dorstood as the purchase price of this leisure, while liberal edu- 
cation (including physical, moral, and intellectual ‘■'“"""Kf 
defined precisely as education for the good, the use u , an 
noble employment of this same leisure. • • 

This theory docs not intend to exclude vocational traini ig 
from the total educational picture. Its main j. .t 

been vocationalism, liy wliicli is meant devoting I ic 
common schools to an actual induction into jo > ni ‘ i 
tricks of ibc trade. Dewey, one recalls, was just ns nrm 
point and urged solid resistance to the pressures o i 
triali.ts who would like to see the schools dri 1 
•oniatons in routine skills, lliilcliins adds t in ^ 

Would he inelTicicnt anyhow, since industry con c 
heller, and unnecessary in the United Slates, \v ler 
want, a j„l, can get it! But it would he 

this not ibc case, for it dislracls ibe sr In llinl 

•ask of initiating youth into tin* cisilwnlion o r 
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of such adult education i civilization. The goals 
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he the political expression f however, will only 
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instance, that this liberal ‘’01^1"'^ 

Books will help to human; ^ nourished by the Great 

Hutchins grants is one of the thereby resolve what 

Work cannot be gotL„ ,id / T'* °ur time, 

•cnsion of lei^p^e dear awayt,??ffi i””" 
n problem all its own the n n. ‘^'®™’''cs, for leisure trails 

n iy. Soever hopes mtsSer' *“ P™«‘- 

at the outset to oyt * successfully will 

•"to the over-all strueture nf lT “>1 -ce how it fits 

sure, and Liberal Edueation” dui^" °n “I-nbor, Lei- 

Aristotclian distinction which h •" “ 0'“®®'" 

>S not now to he in our demn "'•* a dilference.” It 

of senile and liberal classes hm^ ‘r"*''®* “'■““'y - question 
or hcttcr, a leisure and a workin ^ servile and liberal, 

f^or our activities are uncau. 

®oo e am those hiologiea, one“’ ‘•□.tom of tl.e 
•"■Jdle are the utilitarian e^rts T-T ‘'“P "® “Bve; in die 
noof and de,„„|s whicl "’n band provide 

-'■shelter and stoke the organiL and 
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culture, for these are the best treasures and the guarantees of 
all the rest. 

Nevertheless Hutchins has not been satisfied with the purely 
extrinsic solution to the problem of work which says so simp y 
that work is for the sake of leisure. In his introduction to the 
Great Books he does, indeed, repeat this crusty apothegm, but 
he has also been at some pains to show that the goal of li era 
education is neither contrary to nor wholly apart from e i e 
of work. It may not minister directly to that life, but nei er is 
it designed to raise men above some fancied contamination y 
manual labor. Indeed, just as a liberal education equips m 
to exploit the richest possibilities of their leisure, so, too, it c 
make work itself more meaningful. For one thing, a grea ea 
of this liberal education will be devoted to the p ysica 
social sciences. These are part of the Great Conversation, 
Hutchins as he makes his own Gilson’s comment t at , 

is as much a part of our humanism as the science o 
time was a part of Greek humanism. But if dns is e cas , 
liberal education will help the industrial worker i^nderstand me 
mechanized processes of production and appreciate ' 
values of cooperative enterprise. These pf 

with their echo not only of Rousseau, Marx, an ei ^ ^ 

many opponents of naturalism as well, are genera y’ 
noted, the hopeful comments of those who are not ac 

ing in factories. ... prcover, en- 

A worthwhile adult-education program wi > m 
Bsge people in the application of principles cme^^ la. 

study to the problems tliey meet in their wor . ^ j 

’or IS to he meaningful, it must be undcrstoo intelli- 

■n all its relationships. Tliis, in turn, requires 
Eances, intelligences nourished on the tra 't'™ therefore, 
vollence represented hy the Great Boo s. 

Joes not hesitate to say: “This set of hooks is ohe ^ 

as an object upon nhich leisure may he expen c 
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civilizing effort Hutchins -would not be willing to allot the instru- 
mental method of shop and laboratory the same primacy Dewey 
grants it, for he rejects the pragmatism which claims so much 
for this process. It must be remembered, too, that Dewey had 
the elementary school chiefly in mind, while Hutchins is con- 
cerned primarily with the education of college youth and adults 
past college age. In fact, he once remarked that the elementary 
schools were doing their work well enough. 

Although he is opposed to vocationalism, Hutchins would 
admit serious professional schools to the university for the edu- 
cation of the liberal-arts graduate. Such schools should aim, he 
thinks, to develop the intellectual subject matter of those occu- 
pations which actually have a distinct theory underlying them: 
medicine, law, divinity. The professional schools as presently 
conducted are characteristically criticized when Hutchins up- 
braids them for failing to transmit a systematic understanding 
of the principles embodied in the work of the profession. In- 
stead, time is wasted on the “anecdotal type” of instruction 
which specializes in imparting helpful hints.” Aspiring beau- 
ticians and hotel managers would not be welcome in this univer- 
sity for tlieir techniques imply no learned theory. Hutchins 
would have them trained in trade schools. This sort of sugges- 
ion in uriated Dewey, for it seemed to him a consignment of 
us sort 0 vocational preparation to an academic ghetto. Break 
mvn the dualism between the industrial and the cultural, 
tliP children some understanding of 

concretized in work, for this is civilization’s 
contrary, Hutchins would retort, 

tlm nPl 1 adults some understanding of 

philosophi cal and religious values which have shaped our 

In a.scusj.nghrrctherole’nf r £:ducation. 27:98-101, December 
ersl »unimarT of his views an tl, * school Hutchins provides a gen 

^ h.s view, on the nature and aims of professional training. 
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means to the humanization of work through understanding.”” 
Of course, more llian Uiat is claimed for tliis liberal education. 
It promises to help men become wise, for witliout \risdom they 
can be neither happy nor good. It promises to educate tliem for 
the \ocation of citizenship which, said Hutchins shortly after 
Hirodiima, is Uie vocational education tlie world needs. 

Tlic redemption of work and the flowering of leisure, indi* 
ydual sclbpossession and worldwide community — tliese are in* 
ced^ splendid beacons. Wlictlier the hopes tliey symbolize can 
Iw gi\cn substance by setting adult America tussling witli all tlie 
questions raised for Uircc thousand years by great lliinkers and 
-urroun cd b) them willi countless aflirmations and negations is 
cast oublful. But the ambition itself commands respect. 
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Historians of technology cannot 
tianity, for the most striking advances pro. 

productive power have originated in a > as Carl- 

foundly conditioned hy the ^Lrallelism between a 

ton J. H. Hayes has -marked ‘he 

dynamic western , > /j^Unres influenced, how- 

not seem to be merely coincidental. rev and fraternal 

ever falteringly, hy the Christian .deab of mer y^^ 
charity technology has acquired, terraced gar- 

genius has been expended, not on go„. 

dens of despots, but, by and large, o 

eral economic level. Doubtless e poou- 

and rapacity among Christians, f rrestem progress 

liarly western. The really distinctive material gains 

is the one Professor Hayes points o. . compassion, 

have there been put to the service of human tarm ^ 

Nor has this interaction of die Christian inspiration 


— ' moltipfT 
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earth, and make it yours. ... So the Urd God ^^^8, 2:15). 

his garden ol delight, to j,eni Cinhmfmn. pp- ^ 

' Carlton J. n. Hayes, Chnstiamty and Wtsiem 
Stanford University Press, 1954. 
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ilization of work been a historical accident. There is good reason 
to argue that Christianity encloses a religious rationale moti- 
vating the technological development as well as the proper utili- 
zation of natural resources. 

It should be noted at the outset that the Christian view of 
work is a center view. Its dominant feature, indeed, is precisely 
a balanced synthesis of those insights which acquire a more or 
less exclusive emphasis on the right and on the left. Conse- 
quently it will correspond at certain points with the aspirations 
of such disparate thinkers as Marx, Dewey, and Babbitt despite 
the radical cleavages between their over-all philosophies and 
Christianity. The Christian does not, for example, ground the 
specific dignity of man in his labor as Marxism does, but neither 
does he reduce work to its Hellenic status of a mere tool for the 


procurement of leisure. Christian educators will agree with Bab- 
bitt that manual labor is not the only sort of work and that the 
ethical effort at self-mastery is indeed crucial. Still, they may 
add that manual labor is the archetype, for after all, as Leo XIH 
^ote in Rerum novarum, there is no one who does not sustain 
life from what agriculture produces. And in any event the Chris- 
tian is convinced that the necessary occupations of daily life can 
nota ly contribute, under the impact of grace, to ethical malura- 
Uon ^^self. The Christian ideal, then, is neither Prometheus nor 
ato. arx is right, the Christian might say, in asking educa- 
tion to help men exploit the satisfactions of labor. Dewey is 
B it len he underscores the significance of work as a power- 
lul principle of community and educator of character or when 
he emphasizes the role of action for the full possession of cer- 
rut IS. ^ evertheless the concept of action is wider than the 
pragmatist is likely to admit and includes that contemplation 
.vhich the humanists extol. The Christian will, therefore, defend 
a rhytlim of work and reflection as the only adequate goal. 

Consequently the ideal Christian humanist would embody 
both the creativity of technics and the immanent flowering of tlie 
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inner life of the spirit. He would not 
vorce of the activities which transform 

which expand the ZtTa thought and a 

^randTtTs — ated 

material wrought hy a labor w ic ^o experience, and 

the worker himself. Moreover, a man s ^ j 
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Though a Christian philosopher w ..v.,. „;!! he rigidly 

muscular exertion on a strict continuum, n 
compartmentalize the life of work an e purely homo 

will usually observe, instead, oo^os^e 

labor nor exclusively homo influential, 

in which both aspects are mutua y r 
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maintain in practice. It is always so muc distinc- 

even in virtues. History will “ f overclouded and 

tively Christian ideal of labor as o exploit tlie 

that until rather lately Christian m , -(vork. It is 

idea itself as an antidote to the abuses ^ primarily 

a tragedy of our time, Maritam • ’ „£ work should 

spiritual gain like the assertion o atheistic Marx- 

havc been linked during the pas c _ value of 

ism. It is similarly unfortunate I lat ins participation in 

practical intelligence and into the ro e o _ rather monopo- 
the unfolding of personality slioiil ‘ For in such 

lized in America by various types inaccurately that 
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with the authentic Christian concept of work and its worth, es- 
pecially as it has been elaborated in contemporary Catholic 
thought.® In recent decades there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion focused on these topics and it has issued in areas both 
of agreement and controversy. There is agreement, for instance, 
on the unacceptability of all extreme solutions. In the same way 
that Christian social thought rejects both an excessive individ- 
ualism and an excessive collectivism, so its humanists reject 
both that static speculation which Eric Gill called false angelism 
and that frenzied commitment to unrelieved technology which 
critical Europeans sometimes claim that they have discovered in 
the United States. 

It would he agreed, too, that work is a means, since all labor 
has interwoven with it a strain toward the future. For Chris- 
tians, however, it is not merely labor hut life itself which has a 
basically instrumental and futuristic character. Naturalism, of 
course, would not quarrel with the instrumentalist accent as 
such. It, too, admits that a lively sense of futures does unify the 
vital forces and give them forward impulse. It is rather the char- 
acter and the location of the religious goal which the naturalist 
finds intolerable — as when, for example, a Leo XIII will write: 

The things of earth cannot be understood or valued aright with- 
out taking into consideration the life to come, the life that will 
know no death. Exclude the idea of futurity, and forthwith the very 
notion of what is good and right would perish; nay, the whole 
scheme of the universe would become a dark and unfathomable 
mystery.* 


*An excellent introduction to the genuine Catholic view of temporal realities and 
culture is to be had in the notable collection of brief extracts from the writ- 
ings of Pius XII, in Robert C. PoUock. editor. The Mind of Pius XII (New 
York: Crown Publishers, 1935). 

•L.. xni, Rtram Tiraorum, q,ot,a W !rom tlie transl.tion, “Right, and Duliea 
ol Capital and Labor," in Etitnne CRaon, aditor. The Church Spcuhs lu the 
Modem Forld: The Soeiol Teachings «/ Lea Xltl, p 216. New York: Double- 
day and Company, 1934. 
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with the authentic Christian concept of work and its worth, es- 
pecially as it has been elaborated in contemporary Catholic 
thought.^ In recent decades there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion focused on these topics and it has issued in areas both 
of agreement and controversy. There is agreement, for instance, 
on the unacceptability of all extreme solutions. In the same way 
that Christian social thought rejects both an excessive individ- 
ualism and an excessive collectivism, so its humanists reject 
both that static speculation which Eric Gill called false angelism 
and that frenzied commitment to unrelieved technology which 
critical Europeans sometimes claim that they have discovered in 
the United States. 

It would be agreed, too, that work is a means, since all labor 
has intenvoven with it a strain toward the future. For Chris- 
tians, however, it is not merely labor but life itself which has a 
asically instrumental and futuristic character. Naturalism, of 
course, would not quarrel with the instrumentalist accent as 
I f ^'iniits that a lively sense of futures does unify the 
vital forces and give them Ward impulse. It is rather the char- 
acter and the location of the religious goal which the naturalist 
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capacities and the supernatural destiny which invades and 
every^vhere transforms them.^ 

Work and its fruits, especially modern mechanized produc- 
tion, are instances of those “terrestrial realities,” as continental 
^vriters like to call them, whose value relative to salvation is not 
altogether clear. A rather negative view is taken of such work 
on practical grounds by certain hardheaded debunkers and on 


dogmatic grounds by those theologians of history who are some- 
times called eschatologists because they accent the absolute 
transcendence and dominance of the kingdom of God, man’s 
last end, and consequently disparage secular human action 
since it is incapable in itself of ever achieving that kingdom. 
The practical critics attack contemporary developments and 
argue, for instance, that machinism neither increases leisure nor 


renders society more rational. On the contrary, they say, it 
chains men to a debasing servitude, for the wheels must be kept 
incessantly spinning and leisure employed in feverish consump- 
tion lest the machines slow down. Sometimes the ambiguities of 
that economy of abundance which work expands are underlined, 
and it is charged that sensuality and egoism are being nour- 
ished on a national scale. When these critics turn their attention 
to the reflective efforts aimed at Christianiaing work, they ask 
destractively just why work is supposed to be so holy anyhow. 

ee ow unchristian the factory milieu and its labor force actu- 
ally are they object. Do you really think you can purify either? 

en wor to survive. Let us not pretend that their occupation is 
a vocation. It should be permeated by faith in some fashion, but 
even t ns seems impossible if a man has chosen his job for ego- 
centric reasons or if it produces only goods or services which 
m no way further society’s real interests. 


llhoW. M -“'“n •"'> k- "Deu. iheolosies 

Clholniues (id nniloirf.” :0;223-10. 1M9. 
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A more positive view is taken by the temperamentally op 
timistic as well as by those theologians whose fundamental 
attitude IS sometimes called incarnatiomst because they are 
particularly inspired with the thought that the incarnation of 
the Word has sanctified not only human nature, but all its ad 
mirable cultural manifestations They do not, of course, deny 
that grace and salvation come wholly from God’s merciful 
bounty, but they also believe that the progressive civilization 
both of individuals and society does, in a way, prepare the nat 
ural soil to benefit most fully from the impact of the divine gift 
Whether a field is cultivated or not, writes Father Truhlar in a 
discussion of the relationship between human gifts and the spir 
ilual life, has no effect on the sun, which shines according to its 
own laws ‘But once the sun is shining, it makes a great deal of 
difference whether the field is cultivated or uncultivated 

Now, the development of technology ideally involves a par 
allel development of the workers’ own intellectual powers and 
total personality Moreover, it results in a betterment of life’s 
natura quality and conditions, and this itself influences be 
avior since, as St Thomas observed, some degree of material 
security IS necessary for the consistent practice of virtue When 
a plague like nngivorm was mastered, for instance, whole com 
munities in t e American South were rescued from a degenera 
trrn ?i! *ncamationist is not at all prepared to 

n culture has a generally corrupting 

W f * 1 . ^**66) he argues, it has given the people of the 

W^Ae chance to be fully human, and this itself disposes them, 
v"'* ineluctable necessity, for the action of 

irT/*lp ^ argument from the actual abuses is, in a sense, 

\an on in ustnalizalion does not really increase gen 
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live, but Americans customarily recognize that this is by no 
means the main motivation in many concrete cases, even though 
it may have some logical or historical priority. It is easily ac* 
kno^vledged that work fulfills other drives — for creative expres- 
sion, for status, for service, or for the effective sublimation of 
threatening impulses. 

Not infrequently, to be sure, Europeans charge that Amer- 
icans have only a technical, not a sapiential, culture. And per- 
haps the past four centuries devoted to mastering and making 
habitable a rich, unbroken continent have had their negative 
side. But they have also provided sapiential rewards of their 
own. As Barbara Ward, a wise and sympathetic British ob- 
server, wrote warmly: 


Yet to be concerned with material things is not of itself a sign 
that culture is lacking. On the contrary, a large proportion of the 
measurements of culture are based on material objects— architec- 
ture, furniture, materials, pottery. . . . Can anyone doubt that, in the 
central position in American society — in short, in the American 
effort to improve, to simplify, to make more beautiful 
an niore functional does not amount to what would be called, if 
prejudice were less, a cultural effort? . . . There is, moreover, a 
this American culture of the home which, by any stand- 
ar , ® o^d give it a higher social value. It is that so much of it is 
one y husband and wife in overalls, paint brush and glue pot in 
an , working to the plan they have puzzled out together. 

^ or so many people abroad — especially in the hotter, lazier 
continents the American way of life appears to have come down, 
in some >ast cornucopia, from heaven. What is not measured is 
^je slea mess and the inlensiveness of the work which sustains it 

t-»‘ 1 ^ *^‘^‘^iplined, steady work, is “materialism,” then, cer- 

If r Americans are materialists but it is the oldest wisdom 
of Europe that “to work is to pray.”» 


• Barbara Ward, “Bcport 
47-18, June 20, 19>t 


to Europe on Amenca." New York 


Times Magazine, pp 
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temporal action and his characteristic comment on technology 
and its fruits provides us here with a lapi ary e. 
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Faith teaches the Christian that his labor is instrumental at a 
level unknown to philosophy. For since it is understood and 
willed, it is a moral act and therefore directly significant in that 
economy of salvation which involves man’s ethical response 
through grace to the challenges of life. Thus work falls within 
the purview of theology, the science that extends to all that has 
bearing upon salvation and to all supernatural values, as well 
as to the natural ones which minister to them. 

Nowadays we are aware that every man has two aspects, two 
functions, two sides to himself: the individual and the social. 
These are reciprocal but not identical, distinct yet not separate, 
since it is one and the same worker, for instance, whose substan- 
tial being is incommunicable but whose toil is inescapably social 
in origin and effect. Few human activities, indeed, so clearly 
implicate at one and the same time the development of the indi- 
vidual personality and the development of social life as does 
work. When the Christian thinker, therefore, studies labor, he 
not only submits it to the twofold scrutiny of philosophy and 
meology, but he examines in each case both its individual and 
its social dimension. The total view of human work which 
emerges from these inquiries has three strands. There is the phil- 
osophical thread which amounts to a rational penetration of the 
^ u reflection on the data of experience supple* 

menle y relevant insights from the behavioral sciences. There 
s e eological penetration of work’s religious meaning 

roug reflection upon the implications and interrelationships 
of revealed truths. There is, finally, the integration of this 
rounded concept of work into the over-all fabric of the Christian 
understanding of life. For work is not the whole of that life but 
one factor which must be harmonized with others. 

THE NATIVE DIGNITY OF WORK 

. Pius XII was to a remarkable degree concerned 

with calling mens attention to Uie religious dimension of their 
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rather simple or routine sort. Even so, their situation is quite 
different from that of a factory worker making part of a hat. 
For it is not impossible that one person should make a whole 
hat, but no one man could achieve the triumphant engineering 
projects which add so much both to the beauty and the efficiency 
of our cities. These are stirring testimonials to the unique power 
of cooperative labor. 

Nevertheless the work which most fully corresponds to the 
philosophical analyses is probably the sort associated with the 
image of the independent craftsman or the family farmer. For 
in its archetypal form work is commonly said to represent the 
embodiment of an idea in matter and as such it is, remarks Pere 
Chenu, an activity peculiarly proper to man, who is himself an 
incarnate spirit. Out of a block of wood the cabinetmaker fash- 
ions a chest; out of some acres of underbrush the husbandman 
makes a truck garden. An idea in the worker’s mind has been 
realized in the objective order and nature has been humanized. 

Of course, the term work can be correctly applied to a rich 
profusion of activities and is certainly analogous. There are, 
for instance, the conventional categories of manual and intel- 
lectual labor, each divided and subdivided into thousands of 
types and blends. If they can all be called work, they must be 
alike in some respect; and St. Thomas, in fact, was able to sub- 
sume both physical and intellectual occupations under a single 
rubric. For the university lecturer toils for his sustenance even 
as the farmer does, and so his labor is manual, too, since, says 
Tliomas, By manual labor we understand not only what is done 
by hand . . . but, briefly, any occupation whereby a man earns 
his living. This is, to be sure, a rather specialized use of the 


St. Thoma* Aqums*. “De opere Quodhbtt VII, a 17. c. The #ame point 

U made m 5umma theolopca, Hae. q 187. a 3, c. Articles 17 and 18 of 
Quodhlet 1 // con.tjtme the Quaesito dispuwa de opere manuah A modern 
edition IS to be had in R. P. Mandonnet. editor, S. Thomae Aqmnatis quaes 
hones quodUbetales, pp 280-96 (Paris: P. Uthielleux, 1926). 
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Granting all these distinctions, one may go on to ask the 
Christian philosopher how he understands this manifold enter- 
prise of work, particularly that which produces goods. It is, we 
are told, a decisive example of that human activity through ob- 
jects which so impressed Marx. For in manual labor a man 
comes to grips with the world of diings as he operates on and 
through them. This is, moreover, an eminently connatural ac- 
tivity, as St. Thomas argues in one of the Quaestiones quod- 
libetales. An examination of men’s physical structure, he points 
out, shows them to be naturally oriented toward manual work. 
The lower animals, for their part, are adequately equipped from 
birth to sustain life. Their food is within reach; their hides and 
fur protect them and tooth and claw defend. In place of these 
natural granaries and arsenals men have two unique instru- 
ments: the hand and the mind. They can, therefore, take thought 
for their needs and devise and wield the complex, artificial tools 
which execute their designs.” 

When St. Thomas speaks of work, he generally has its utili- 
tarian aims uppermost in mind, although he acknowledges oth- 
ers which indicate that work is not only a natural exigency but 
also a natural fulfillment, Pius XI accented these latter aspects 
when he observed that God has given us a wealth of natural re- 
sources whose development implies a concomitant expansion of 
personality. What else is work but the application of one’s 
forces of soul and body to these gifts of nature for the develop- 
ment of one’s powers by their means?”” Christian thought, in 
(act, like many other theories of labor, distinguishes Uvo related 
effects of work: its humanization of nature and its education of 
man. Scholastic terminology sums up this distinction of two 
finalities with the phrases perfcctio operantis and perfectio 


" Si. Thomas Aquinas, “De opcre manuali.'’ «. 17, c. 

« Pius XI. Quadragesimo anno, quoted here born' Encrcheat Letter of Pope Pius 
XI on Reconstructing the Social Order, p 15 New York; Paulist Press, 1939. 
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would not permit him to see here a revelation of the uniquely 
human factor even though he knew that it was just this conscious 
forecast which bees and spiders lack. In the second place, tlie 
worker reproduces this model in the material at hand: in wood 
or iron, in the soil or on canvas, in the organization of a factory 
or the presentation of a lesson to a class. He concretizes the form 
first engendered by his own spirit. And so, wrote Leo XIII, when 
the farmer “turns the activity of his mind and the strength of 
his body toward procuring the fruits of nature, by such an act 
he makes his own that portion of nature’s field which he culti* 
vates — that portion on which he leaves, as it were, the impress 
of his personality.’”^ 

If one agrees with St. Thomas that art in the radical sense is 
the power of making things properly, one will easily see a basic 
continuity between all skillful work and the so-called fine arts. 
Not every product, of course, qualifies as artistic, but any well- 
wrought work deserves that title: the furniture of fine lines, the 
functional and graceful bridge, the successful cake or the shoe 
nicely repaired. For these productions are not the result of 
ance but of an abiding intellectual value which insures con- 
^tently successful production, A craftsman as such, says St. 
Ihomas, “is commendable not for the will with which he does 
a wor , ut for the quality of the work. Art, therefore, properly 
speaking is an operative habit.’”* Until his death in 1940 the 
nglish artist Eric Gill was a vigorous and eloquent publicist 
for this thesis. His books, as he frankly o^med, all preached this 
eme even as his life as a draftsman, designer of type faces, 
er m stone and wood loyally exemplified it. He liked to 
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the work of the self-sufficient fanner. St. Thomas would delight 
modern agrarians when he writes in his commentary on the 
Politics that the soundest republic is the one whose citizens are 
mostly engaged in agriculture. The rhythm of their constant, 
balanced work preserves them from mischievous idleness, while 
its steady satisfactions make of them a people who can elect and 
correct their leaders without themselves burning for excessive 
personal honors.^* This theme is echoed in a message which 
Pius XII sent in 1954 to the National Catholic Social Life Con- 
ference in Canada. For as he praised the dignity of tlie life of 
those who work the land, the pope counseled the Canadian 
fanner not easily to abandon his calling for the disillusionments 
of the city. 

But the virtues predicated of the rural worker are, no doubt, 
required in some form or other of all men and every metier can 
contribute to their nurture. Any work, for example, obliges a 
man to submit to a law, to conform to the nature of the medium 
and consent to its discipline. It is true, as Rudolf Allers points 
out, that games also have their rules, but these are man-made 
and can be changed when we like. In work, however, reality lays 
down^the laws and the workmen must abide by its prescrip- 
tions. More than seventy-five years ago Felix Adler, founder 
o e Ethical Culture Schools, was remarking that manual work 
msti s a sense of rightness and respect for honest workmanship, 
or in this sphere poor work cannot pass muster. Thomisls like 
Maritain and Simon, speaking from the standpoint of quite a 
^ ^ osophy, make the same observation. Simon points 
at, ^ oug a brilliant decor may win fame for a shoddy 
me ap ysics, ere is no praise for a key which won’t open the 
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theless it recognizes very clearly the interpersonal character of 
life and much virtuous action. Our whole being is oriented to- 
ward others and our ethical life is resumed in that law of charity 
which points to our central relationships to God and to our fel- 
low men. A great deal of our conscious activity is inescapably 
social in character and most ethical imperatives are simply de- 
signed to expedite the reign of a community of brotherhood. We 
know, too, that growth in the Christian life means growth in that 
spirit of altruism, which, as St. Paul told the Philippians, 
prompts each one to look not to his own interests but to those of 
others. It is not surprising, then, that Christian thinkers point 
out, as do many others, how work contributes to the construction 
of society and the strengthening of fraternal spirit. For one 
thing, labor lays those material bases of society — for example, 
transportation and communication systems — without which men 
would not become fully social in fact. Even more importantly, 
work helps weave the first spiritual bonds of community and 
powerfully instructs the individual in appreciation of social 
values.” For when men work together and share the experience 
0 a common toil with all its anxieties, perils, and rewards, they 
iscover one another, as Pere Bovis puts it, and fraternization 
egins, i not fraternity. Work, indeed, is the pre-eminent mode 
^operative activity. No one really toils in isolation; and to 
pro^ uce goods whose significance almost always stems from 
social life is to recognize one’s own social na- 
ure. there are obvious and precious insights here for the edu- 
e ta a great deal about the value of sports, which in 
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These distinctions, significant as they are, do not mean Aat 
the activities of a school shop, a hobby club, or a work project 
are unrelated to a humanism of work. The school is interested, 
to be sure, in work activities rather than work in tlie strict sense 
suggested above. It is interested, though, not only because it 
seeks to cultivate certain distinctive values of creativeness and 
cooperativeness in the young student here today. It is interested 
also because it wants to accustom him to find satisfaction in and 
accept the rigors of that “real” work which will be his tomor- 
row. To this end, as we shall say more fully later, the ideal edu- 
cation would provide young people with a practical experience 
of work as well as with an understanding of its nature and 
dignity. Such an understanding, though, is complete only when 
man’s labor is seen in the religious perspective which reveals 
its fullest stature. 

THE RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF WORK 

The Christian theology of work both reinforces and supple* 
ments the insights of sound philosophy. Using its o^vn resources, 
it confirms, for instance, the idea of the native dignity of labor, 
a theme suggested in the very first verses of the Bible. For in 
those mysterious lines God Himself is shown engaged in a cre- 
ation which has analogous similarities to work although it im- 
plies no change, fatigue, or struggle in the divine artificer. 
Moreover, human work itself is revealed here as something al- 
ways quite natural, though not always dolorous. For when the 
mists lifted over the earth and the waters receded from the land, 
the innocent first man receives two commissions charting the 
rhythm of action and contemplation in his life. He is com- 
manded by God to work, to cultivate and develop the plantation 
of Eden, and he is also charged with the naming of the animals. 

ut IS atter duty symbolized his contemplative function, for 
among ancient peoples to name things was to know them as they 
are in themselves. 
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the inherent goodness of the tangible world. The professions of 
faith, for example, indicate the base of this insight when they 
celebrate God as the Creator of both the heavens and the earth. 
Matter is not spirit, but it does come equally from tlie hand of 
God, all of whose works are good. Consequently, in the first 
centuries of our era, various local councils denounced extreme 
detractors of things material. The Second Council of Braga 


anathematized the Prisciliians, who had taught that human souls 
were exiled in bodies because of some sin committed in a pre- 
vious heavenly dwelling and who spoke genially of the creatio 
universae carnis as the opificium of the devils. But as Pere Bovis 
remarks, Christianity has never had any part with such fantasies 
nor with those oriental systems which despise the supposedly 
opaque being of the world even as contemporary forms of Sar- 
trean existentialism have done. On the contrary, for Christians 
the natural relationship between man born to be an artisan and 
the material world which awaits his touch is one of amity ratlier 
than hostility. Nature is not thought of as a half-benign, half- 
malevolent force with which men must struggle. It is seen, in- 
stead, within the perspective of creation and the incarnation and 
It IS believed that, since the world comes from God, its least 
elements bespeak Him. Besides, at the incarnation 
t e w 0 e universe acquired a sacramental aura as the Word 
assume a body made from earth and employed the products of 
^ wine — as channels of His grace.^'^ 

IS out ook does not promote any giddy optimism. Chris- 
now at work involves painful effort if natural resources 
are to e eve oped. But ffiis very effort aims to render nature 
more rationa and more friendly, and is not really a conflict be- 
vjeen Uvo enemies. Work humanizes the earth in a movement 
IS, m use Lacroix s term, fraternal rather than pure con- 
quest. And It can be more. It can also be a religious gesture. For 
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Today, although this ascetical function of work is by no 
means denied, it does share consideration with another religious 
finality of labor. The phrases which sum this up have become 
almost conventional in the context. For a sacramental character 
is said to accrue to work insofar as it constitutes a “collabora- 
tion” or “cooperation” with God for both natural and supernat- 
ural goals in the life of the individual and in the life of the 
community. Labor has its distinctive part to play as men move 
toward the supernal goal of divine union, for by the disposition 
of Providence it is one of the modes whereby the human crea- 
ture shares in the work of creation itself. 

Shares in the first place in the work of natural creation, in 
the unfolding of this world of inanimate elements, of vegetable, 
brute, and human life. The world as God has committed it to us 
was, so to speak, largely unformed and the Creator has unfolded 
it by working in and through the hands and intelligences of men 
who in their labor imitate, after a faint fashion, God*s creative 
splendor and thereby manifest the special divine signature 
placed upon them. It is true that curious ambiguities and enor- 
mous abuses have obscured this vision across the centuries and 
have deflected men from its reasonable pursuit. But neither the 
Greek disparagement nor modem exaggerations of technical en- 
terprise invalidate this concept of work as the collaboration of a 
free instrument m the continuing task of creation. The Church, 
said Leo XIII, never objects to search being made for things 
that minister to the refinements and comforts of life.” On the 
contrary, she condemns sloth and “earnestly wishes that the tal- 
ents of men may bear more and more abundant fmit by cultiva- 
tion and exercise. Thus she encourages genuine progress and 
see s only to make sure that human industry does not divert 
men from God rather than conduct them to Him.*" 
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atonement, reveals in labor a final and most noble dimension. 
For as tbe dogma of creation inspires Christians to work at de- 
veloping material and human virtualities, so the dogma of the 
incarnation summons them to cooperate through their labor, 
^ong other ways, in the redemption of tlie world and time. 
Wis idea is not, of course, entirely acceptable to eschatological 
theologians, especially the Protestant ones. Among Catliolics, 
however, the incarnational theme is often effectively voiced. We 
remm ed that, ivhile the transcendent destiny of tlie indi- 
a IS to realize in himself the fruit of the redemption objec- 
tively wrought by the Word, still d.e total Christian task extends 
smrif T ^ i^npregnate all things human ivith tlie 

Ural d" ® *^^er words, just as work expands tlie nat- 
° individual personality and the human 
Ural crear' contributes to the unfolding of supernat- 
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nority laid upon tlie laboring poor a yoke little better than that 
of slavery itself. Forty years later Pius XI could still sum tip 
the whole economic order as one “hard, cruel and relentless in 
which the ambition for power had succeeded the desire for gam. 
And in a famous, haunting sentence he pointed up the distortion 
which has so often accompanied the expansion of mac me 
dustrialism; “So hodily labor, which was decreed by Providence 
for the good of man’s body and soul, even after origina sin, 
everyivbere been changed into an instrument of strange perv 
Sion: for dead matter leaves the factory 
formed, where men are corrupted and degra e . 

Americans feel that this is rather strong and ha^ y a ^c p 

tion of their own industrial conditions— though it is Y 
means certain that these phrases are inapplicable to us 
must remember that the vision of the popes embraces e 
world, and life in the steel mills of Anshan or the African mme 
cr communist farming communes may be lig t-years 
from the atmosphere of the best American plants. 

Despite all L real abuses, however, the most representative 
Catholic thought has never held that such e ects . 

mentally inseparable from machinism or the f 

system. Writing in Quadragesima anno of his pre 
work, Pius XI Lid: “Leo Mil’s whole endeavor was to adju 
*e economic regime to the standards of true “rder: whence 
follows that the system itself is not to be condemned. A 
is not vicious of its very nature.’”” Thus, here 
authentic Christian thought holds to a central posi i 
*he extravagant confidence of a laissez-faire econom ^ 

equally extravagant denunciations of the Marx.s s. From^tn^ 
multitude of problems clustering about the actual 
^vork, however, two representative issues may 
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great deal of the Christian view of work can be summed up i 
Mounier’s explosive sentence applying this doctrine of ivme 
adoption to the problem at hand. “If man is made to become 
god, whether naturally or supematurally, he cannot accept that 
his msdorn should lie in a prudent and monotonous conformity 
to a nature once and for all defined- . . . Man ... is essen 
tially artifex”^^ 


THE CONCRETE SITUATION OF WORK 

These discussions which focus on the ideal nature of work 
may strike those who know the real conditions of much of the 
world’s labor as excessively lyrical. And it would indeed be 
naive to think that the personal and social values of work can be 
fully realized without first undertaking a terrifyingly complex 
process of purification. As a matter of fact, most of the papal 
and episcopal pronouncements and most of the intellectual ef- 
fort expended by Catholics on the problem of work during the 
past century have been concerned with the abuses depersonal- 
izing labor. For although the problem is intrinsically spiritual, 
its solution must involve a good deal of juridical and politico- 
economic thinking. Consequently there has been a concentration 
on such questions as the social and legal character of labor; the 
right to a living wage, to properly, and to free unionization; tlie 
labor contract and capital. 

In all these sectors the problems have been very real even 
though some of them are less pressing now tlian they once were. 
At the moment of writing Rerum novarum Leo XIII declared 
that working men have been surrendered, isolated and help- 
less, to the hard-heartedness of employers and the greed of un- 
checked competition.” Concentration of economic resources in 
the hands of the few, he continued, meant that the wealthy mi- 


»» Emmanuel Mounicr. Be Not Afrmd: Studies in PersonaUst Sociology, translated 
ty Cynthia Rowland, p. 18. New York; Harper and Brothers, 1954. 
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As a young philosopher he had given up his 

conduct the review Esprit, an organ of the 

meat which hoped to assist in the task of social 

Mounier was by no means a bubbling j 

economic and spiritual revolution and the peaceful 

of imperfect political forms by better ones. As he saw , 

revolution must include a liuraaniMtion believed 

than its rejection. The antimachinist mentality a , ’ 

a variety of sources. Sometimes it was the pro uc o jg 

bookish education which induced a hatred of machine P P 

wKo had never touched one. Sometimes it was due to 

historical sense which judged machines in ^ 

that first employed them, as if to say t f ^ ^ Mounier in- 

the 1830’s was deplorable, so is machinisni lUe . 

sisted on the distinction between misuse an na 

likely, he thought, that, as men grow more ‘ 

chines, they will handle them better an ^ 

the inhuman forces of paleo-machmism. beauty all 

have, that the products of machine g^pTeltice- 

their own and that industrial life provi es of hon- 

ahip to the discipline of responsibility an human 

csty and fratemri feeling. “Under *e 

mind,” he wrote, “technics only brea wi inhuman na- 

from a condition of immanent servi u ^ ^ nature.”^* 
ture, to a considered mastery over a enthusiasms 

This may not seem much more rea istic . i j a reason- 
o£ the craftsmanship school, yet, all things papal pro* 

chle optimism about the machine ^ds ^“PP^^gjgginns. These 
^^ouncements and the reflections of Cat ° ^ , j. q£ jjg ra* 

certainly deplore the abuses which have ro 
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now: the modem problem of the machine and the perennial 
problem of pain in work. 

Broadly speaking, the debate over the machine divides the 
contestants into three camps. At one extreme are the headlong 
enthusiasts who defend machinism without qualification. They 
are often seized by that technological spirit which Pius XII de- 
nounced because it makes technology the supreme form of hu- 
man activity. The French sometimes call this Fordisme; and if 
one wishes to fob it off on the Soviets, one will speak of Stak- 
hanovism. In any case, it is real and dangerous enough to be- 
come the easy target of another extreme wing which enrolls 
certain scientists along with some theologians, philosophers, and 
men of letters. This group regards all technical efforts as insig- 
nificant gestures, hardly worth attention in the long view, and it 
dismisses the machine as only the unloveliest item in the whole 
gmesome picture. 

The most formidable and articulate opponents of modern 
mechanization are, however, the philosophers and artists who 
occupy tlie middle ground. As Mounier noted, these critics are 
not opposed to technology itself but only to machinism, which 
they believe destructive of craftsmanship and its distinctive re- 
wards. We have noticed Eric Gill as an outstanding spokesman 
for this viewpoint. He was firmly convinced that, unless large- 
scale mechanized industry was replaced by independent crafts- 
men who, of course, could employ smaller machines — there 
was no hope of recapturing the dignity and values of work. To 
those who protested that clocks can’t be turned back he retorted 
fiercely that, unless this one were, ruin awaited our age despite 
all its scientific and industrial conquests. 

This point of \icw has its bitter force, hut it is also suscepti- 
ble of certain criticisms and has gotten them from another gifted 

at lolic lajTnan, one ^vhose life of service and sacrifice wrote a 
stirring page in the history of contemporary French life. Em- 
manuel Mounier was in his mid-forties when he died in 1950. 
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the work force has become a fraternal community? It does not 
seem likely. The creative pioneers will always extend *emse 
far beyond the limits of a forty-hour week and their achieve- 
meat will he bought at a price. Moreover, some ‘echnolog at 
progress actually increases pressures. It is more taxing 
a locomotive than an oxcart. But quite apart from ^ ’ 
there is reason to think tliat tlie source of pain in v^r ^ 

be completely uprooted. “Work in ^^^fhard! 

written, “does not necessarily imply hardship, me 
ship only in the sense that man is a being that encoun 
ance in himself and in the objects on whic e wor ^ 

But this diagnosis suggests that die arduous chara ter ot 

work, the weariness and suffering that o ten . j j 
are rather natural. It was only in the state of Parj 
oence that the naturally deleterious effects of *o^ 
were gratuitously suspended by Divine ^ould 

duction sheerly joyous. In Eden, says ^ . ’ garden 

1.™ wW b« w- “ ™“ I.?'/*... 

would not have been toilsome (labon )■ worse 

Pematural benefits have been lost, ® "existed from the 
intrinsically than it would have been a physical con- 

outset in a purely natural order. When some 

ditions inevitably operate and fnction an 
inroads upon the organism. Work is abrasiv 
susceptible circumstance is controlled. , rights 

Nevertheless, as Pius XII has noted, Ae 
that labor -which masters the earth an -with 

^lily are not diminished by the burden o •cHanitv’s tinique 

It in the present dispensation." ”ce incomparably 

religious perspective makes it possible 
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the present significance of the moment of work quite apart from 
its instrumental uses as a thrust toward the future. 

This enhancement, in turn, does a great deal to strengthen 
the joy of work by counterbalancing that anguish which is due 
precisely to the way work subjects men to process and the re- 
lentless law of finality. The man who labors is always straining 
toward the future, and so long as a project is under way he is 
plunged into the stream of becoming. Whoever has worked in- 
tensely knows that preoccupation and anxiety about the outcome 
may soak up all thought; rob everything else of savor as all 
energies are bent toward the goal yet to be attained. Simone 
Weil was surely right when she said that “work makes us expe- 
rience in the most exhausting manner the phenomenon of final- 
ity rebounding like a ball.”” Now, if reality is entirely equated 
with becoming or if the only value in life is work-in-itself, men 
will be continually oriented toward the future. It is always the 
famous case of jam tomorrow but no jam today. From this view- 
point the only worth the present moment has lies in its instru- 
mental function as it constructs the new world which is always 
arriving but never arrived. 

In this climate, work ends by losing much of its native joy. 
The Christian genius, however, equilibrates the futurism inher- 
ent in all technical effort witli several measures which do not 
negate the social and creative rewards of work but enlarge and 
complete them. For one thing, it inserts work into an ordered 
rank of values where its proper worth is acknowledged but not 
exaggerated. Its anthropology is also enlightening, for to under- 
stand the psychological tension natural to a being composed of 
matter and spirit is to understand why labor is always somewhat 
straightening. Tlie goal can be visualized in a flash but it is 
reached only slop by weary step. Above all, Christian insight 

>• Simone Weil, Crarily and Grace, IruaUleii b, Arthur Wills, pp. 233.M. New 
Vert: C. P. Putnam’. Son^ 1952. 
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tempers work’s saturation in finality by drawing out, no y 

the intrinsie rewards of creative activity itself, but also u 

unique moral content. The moment of work appears now 

of ethical choice, capable of becoming the occasion o c 

tion with the divine designs. In the act of wor ing a man 

as we noted above, the demands of his h^an vocation and 

forges constantly his oivn character for goo or i . y 

ity m this “sacrament of the present moment” ihe Christian finds 

a mode of divine union through effective charity. 
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the present significance of the moment of work quite apart from 
its instrumental uses as a thrust toward the future. 

This enhancement, in turn, does a great deal to strengthen 
the joy of work by counterbalancing that anguish which is ue 
precisely to the way work subjects men to process and the re 
lentless law of finality. The man who labors is always straming 
toward the future, and so long as a project is under way e is 
plunged into the stream of becoming. Whoever has worke m 
tensely knows that preoccupation and anxiety about the outcome 
may soak up all thought; rob everything else of savor as a 
energies are bent toward the goal yet to be attained. Simone 
Weil was surely right when she said that “work makes us expe 
rience in the most exhausting manner the phenomenon of fina 
ity rebounding like a ball.”*'* Now, if reality is entirely equate 
with becoming or if the only value in life is work*in*itself, men 
will be continually oriented toward the future. It is always e 
famous case of jam tomorrow but no jam today. From this view 
point the only worth the present moment has lies in its instru 
mental function as it constructs the new world which is always 
arriving but never arrived. 

In this climate, work ends by losing much of its native joy* 
The Christian genius, however, equilibrates the futurism inlicr 
cnt in all technical effort with several measures which do not 
negate the social and creative rewards of work but enlarge an 
complete them. For one thing, it inserts work into an ordere 
rank of values where its proper worth is acknowledged but not 
exaggerated. Its anthropology is also enlightening, for to 
stand the psychological tension natural to a being composed o 
matter and spirit is to understand why labor is always somewhat 
straightening. The goal can be visualized in a flash but it ^ 
reached only step by weary step. Above all, Christian insign 
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tempers work’s saturation in finality by drawing out, no y 
the intrinsic rewards of creative activity itself, but also n 
unique moral content. The moment of work appears now 
of ethical choice, capable of becoming the occasion o ^ 
tion with the divine designs. In the act of working a man ac , 
as we noted above, the demands of his ''“V“ j- .gj. 
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the moral fiber, is itself a 'work of expiation. In this light no 
work is contemptible, since every occupation can sustain such a 
transmutation. At this level the work of the scrubwoman may 
be as powerful a gesture as the splitting of the atom or the spec- 
ulation of a Summa. Here the sociologist’s chart of prestige and 
nonprestige work has no place. The roughest labor may be 
clothed with the rarest distinction as homage to God writes itself 
in the offering of sweat and sorrow and as fraternal service 
emerges as the fruit of a true expenditure of self. Indeed, this 
courageous adherence to work despite its bruising impact can 
be, as Paul told the Colossians, a very special charity toward 
others, a cry to heaven on their behalf: “I rejoice now in the 
sufferings I bear for your sake.” 

WORK AND THE RHYTHM OF LIFE 

Reasonable rest and recreation [are] bound up essentially with 
the rhythm of an ordered life, in which rest and toil alternate in a 
single pattern and are integrated into a single harmony.®^ 

It is axiomatic that nothing is fully understood so long as it 
is studied only in isolation. It also needs to be seen in its various 
rdationships and in the role it plays when it is part of an organic 
w ole. Consequently a final strand of the Christian theory of 
wor needs to he picked out here. It is an obvious enough theme 
ut one critically significant for life and education. For the 
nslian, rejecting all monisms, insists that work is but a single 
actor in human experience and is properly proportioned only 
armoniously integrated ivith moments of rest and contem- 
p tive reflection. Jean Lacroix has remarked that, were lif® 
> onj^ous with labor, men would not escape being themselves 
ra ized by their work at the very moment when they were 
umanizing nature. We may add that the potentialities of work 
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itself are fully grasped only by men who come to it enlarged 
and enlightened by all the other distinctively human expe 

of an integral life. . . „ . 

Such a life will include the dynamic exercise of re ec 
powers for an understanding of oneself and e . 

out this meditation one would not recognize ® , 

awakened by work experience.^* There must e p ace, ’ 
the entire afEective life with its countless radiaUons towa 
as well as toward one’s neighbor and the r ii 

come when perception is heightened by c arity. , 

man existence must also enclose another region 

satisfactorily but of great value. It might e ca -jgiead- 
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ing redolences. It is, at any sake irithout 

spirit -which seeks and savors wisdom 1 pnuallv the 

practical reference to immediate problems. , jjng over 
realm of the artist or scientist and of the 
her sleeping child, her thoughtful mood su use ' ^ jjg 

Philosophers frequent the lofty heights in m ^ 
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•o be won. Lorenzo de’ Medici once , work witli 

noble birth could attain perfection. Tlie poo 
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their hands and have no time to cultivate their minds are, he 
said, incapable of it/® And despite its obvious seignioral bias 
this opinion has a certain underlying realism, for like most 
men, the Magnifico knew that a fully satisfying life cannot con- 
sist of work alone but must compound several elements. He 
neither knew nor cared how the wage earners of fifteenth-century 
Florence were to achieve this blend, but his brutal appraisal of 
their condition had some point. For so long as their days held 
nothing but toil, they would inevitably be somewhat stunted. 
One need not entertain Lorenzo’s gnostic notion of perfection to 
see that, if work acquires a totalitarian ascendancy, it not only 
diminishes the significance of life but itself becomes unintelligi’ 
ble. The practical problem of a work humanism is, in fact, one 
of synthesis. Rest and recreation, reflection and worship — those 
who have best understood the Christian life have always pre- 
scribed a proper dosage of each. “Come apart,” said our Lord 
to His apostles, “and rest awhile.” What is sought is the rhythm 
in a unified life of work and leisure, action and contemplation. 
One is not the other but one complements the other. David 
iesman once remarked that the Catholic genius does not con- 
fuse labor with play or demand that work be “fun.” But neither 
oes it display the opposite tendency to devaluate one in favor 
o another or to draw such sharp distinctions that technical cul- 
ture cannot be easily integrated with the total pattern of a 
roa er fabric. It seeks, instead, to educate for a total and mul* 
tizone life which esteems the values of work but reaches also 
0 areas and aims beyond those of technology. 

en differ mightily when they set out to define those aims 
an exp ore those areas. But whether they deny or defend the 
intrinsic good of labor, they will all agree that it is certainly 
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instrumental. For this reason it cannot possibly be understood 
in isolation, for the meaning of any tool is graspe on y w 
it is seen in relation to its goal. And just as work cannot e 
prehended if totally abstracted, so neither can its distinc iv 
goodness he laid hold of unless labor is vimlly amalgamae 
with those other human expressions which it companions 
serves. For it is in virtue of tliese associations ^ at e po 
tialities of work are actualized. All work, says Fere 
the image of the workman. If a man brings to is a or 
and rich spirit, then the most material task becomes a sp 
enterprise. If he brings to his work a mean a 
tality, then any labor will cease to be civilized. .t,.,:™ =at- 

When there is place in life for all Ae j^i^ure, 

isfaotions of technics come into their oivn. W „„nable of 

*ere is a chance to develop the intellectual matari 7 P 
insight into the deepest implications of human a ' 
base of society is a genuine communion in spin ua 
4e fraternization of men at work can expan ® 

rational brotherhood. Above “^ey understand it 

understand work’s most noble finah y. 
to he a collaboration with God Himself. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Toward a Christian Humanism 
of Work* 

J- o define the relationship beUveen work and education we 
must first understand the role of work in the ideally integral hu- 
man life. Should it be the master there, or one of several part- 
ners, or only a slave in the cellar? The modem Promethean ivill 
answer by exalting labor and technological methods, while the 
modem Platonist will reduce them to the status of sheer tools 
important only as the support of leisure. Yet history and the 
testimony of the human consciousness suggest that each of these 
positions, though sound in the values it affirms, is weak in the 
exclusive character of these affirmations. Reflection convinces 
most of us that work is indeed a valuable ingredient but not the 
w ole of human experience. And in the concrete order, as eco- 
nomic historians have pointed out, the problem of work has been 
most satisfactorily resolved by those cultures which arrive at a 
air y happy synthesis of labor and life. Among the primitive 
peoples this balance was probably won by indistinction, so that 
e areas of work, play, and art easily melted into one another 
""1*^ the religious inspiration pervaded them all. Work was a 
community enterprise coordinated to the beat of chants and 
rums. Art and technics flowered together from the same soil 
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while prayer and sacrifices brooded over their growth. Modern 
students of Haiti and the Virgin Islands report someAing sim- 
ilar. The workers there take their time and follow their inclina- 
tions. Holidays are frequent and industry unrolls against a 
backdrop of song, conversation, and joviality. The pattering 
exploits of modem technology have been accomplis e ’ 
true, hy people more work-conscious and more addicte to 
timetables than these easygoing men of tropical climates, 
even here, industrial engineers are discovering that pro u 
peaks are actually raised when work and recreation equi a 
divide life and when labor itself is seasoned with rest or ig 


ened by music. . f v 'th 

No doubt that pleasant primitive ° 

other aspects of life declined when the rulers ° ® j 

World built their pyramids and ziggurats, their co 
arches. The peasant or slave was then hardly more a 
'itine producing the splendors of technical ingenui y 
pleasure of a few. In L twelfth and f 

Christian era, however, some synthesis seems to lave 
eehieved. One must beware of romanticizing *<= 

'ere, but a careful student of the epoch can sti 
'emper thus: “For the men of the Middle Ages w 
servitude hut a way of enfranchisement for t e so 
fid system, for instance, enhanced the ^e, 

f rifying the honorable status both of master « ^ 

y curbing the extravagances of unrestrained c P 
y agreeably alternating workdays with lo y a g^gbanls 
° guilds themselves were societies of ,, fgr con- 

f ted {or enterprises of devotion and ,;gj, of this 

their coLon craft. To cite another illustration 
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medieval blend of work and religious inspiration, the people of 
Chartres helped to build their cathedral by making up volunteer 
bands to haul the construction materials. “They admit no one 
into their company,” wrote Archbishop Hugh of Rouen in 1145, 
“unless he has been to confession, has renounced enmities and 
revenges, and has reconciled himself with his enemies. That 
done, tliey elect a chief, under whose direction they conduct 
their waggons in silence and humility.”^ 

Although high generalizations are risky, it seems safe to say 
that the modern expansion of technical power upset that fragile 
synthesis even while it was erasing many of the sources of hard- 
ness and brutality in medieval life. There had always been, of 
course, some work specialization, for the small town of the 
Periclean age needed only one carpenter or cobbler. But this 
was a far cry from the refined division of labor demanded by 
the machine and from the intricate economic and social struc- 
tures erected on this base. The historical picture is certainly 
more complex than the communist indictment will allow. But 
when Marx charged that the proletarians were alienated from 
the products of their labor, it was the loss of a harmonious syn- 
thesis that he really deplored. The life of the worker had be- 
come one-dimensional. It had a zone of labor, indeed, but too 
many other zones were closed off or highly restricted. 

But if the ideal goal is a harmonization of many humaniz- 
ing factors in which work is a valued member acquiring fullest 
significance from its place in the hierarchy, then education must 
also aim at this balance. It -vvill be no real synthesis, for exam- 
ple, if labor is so subjected to the service of leisure that life is 
t louglit to begin only when work is done. On the other hand, 
'' lat Charmot called the spirit of primarism is equally unsatis- 
actoiy that is to say, tlie notion that working people require 
on } a superficial and hasty exposure to a little science, a little 
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literature, and then they “know enough.” It is not surprising to 
find that Christian philosophers of education not only want to 
modify a narrow intellectualism but also believe in opening the 
riches of a popular humanism to all men and women and in 
encouraging them to continue their education throughout eir 
adult lives. A healthy democracy, remarked the American Ca 
olic bishops in the 1919 Program of Social Reconstraction, 
cannot tolerate a purely industrial or trade education 
of its citizens. At the same time they called for substantia y 
universal” vocational preparation. And this is but one o many 
instances which indicate that the authentic Christian spirit a 
ways seeks balance rather than extremes. A Christian e uca 
would fail conspicuously if it nowhere ministered ® 
tion of those tivo emphases summed up under the ru rics 
demic and vocational. Such a challenge to education s 
peculiarly acute today, for once more men have at an 
terials needed for a successful synthesis and the resources ^ 
wise exploitation of both labor and leisure. Once again e 
may be a chance to establish the full concord o a 
ralues, including that of work, and to do this wit lOUt a 
mg our present level of technological advance. 

A dialogue among philosophers of work, sue i as 
viewed in these pages, suggests the full register o j 

"hmh life and education should respond. Each of the sev .^ 
‘ficories has its distinctive intuitions, and „,i,csis 

eompletes them all with the nuclear concept of ‘ I® ^ 

“self. One must attend, for instance, to such 
Proponents of the Platonic accent as Babbitt, Hu ^ 

''filer, for they defend aspects of die total human . p 
"''tell are neglected by naturalisms. They ins's oi 
meditative and the pragmatic function of ,l,e 


the importance of order as well as of ; J 

ms, at least, admit the importance not on - 
Phjsics hut even of theology'. Moreover, they define 
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genuine notion of productive leisure whieh is neither work nor 
idleness. Occasionally one encounters in the popular press witty 
articles arguing that the machine has really not expanded lei- 
sure but only created free time which various civic and domestic 
duties then absorb. These complaints, however, are based to 
some extent upon a misunderstanding of the serious and creative 
character of true leisure itself. No doubt there should be some 
hours just for loafing, but our modern Platonists have argue 
very effectively that this sort of thing is by no means the raison 
d’etre of leisure. They have also forcefully reminded us that li e 
is not coterminous with labor or thought with pragmatic inquiry, 
that educational aims are not limited to an introduction to tech- 
nical and scientific learning, and that education itself is not a 
matter for youth alone. Other writers have made the same points, 
of course, and perhaps in a more balanced fashion, but Babbitt, 
Hutchins, and Adler attracted attention just because they did 
light the themes up with rhetorical skyrockets. 

On the other hand, they do diminish the effectiveness o 
their case by salting it with polemics or formulating arguments 
in excessively rationalistic or voluntaristic terms. It is easy 
enough, besides, for readers to conclude that Babbitt’s educa- 
tional ideals are too aristocratic and almost entirely mediated 
through literary studies, while Hutchins and Adler have given 
their critics reason to believe that for them education means 
ranging about a vast library filled with canned ideas and prin- 
ciples. In theories of this sort general education is made to con- 
cern itself exclusively with the kind of intellectual, physical, 
and aestlielic culture which is considered the suitable enrich- 
ment of leisure. Education for work is reduced to direct voca- 
tional preparation on the job or in technical institutes after 
liberal schooling is finished. But this theory of education leaves 
untouched the question of work’s ointi liberal function and does 
not consider the problem of integrating technology with other 
aspects of human culture. 
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At best, therefore, the insight of traditional humamsm is 
only part of the picture. It needs to be enlarged by e rome 
thean accent, for this, too, is a deeply human insight, ost m 
are persuaded that reality may be approached along seve 
different avenues, depending upon whether or not the prevai ing 
spirit is speculative, affective, or practical. The positive va 
of Marxism and instrumentalistic naturalism lies in eir app 
ciation of the power of pragmatic intelligence, w ose^ p 
manifestation is found precisely in work. For in rawing ou 
the multiple virtualities of wood, metals, power resources, 

the fertile earth men do enter into the secrets of , 

neer, the mechanic, the cook, and the farmer throug 
actually penetrate deeply into the nature of rea ity , 

covering what matter can become they prove t ^ , ^neri- 

it more effectively than those who l^ok such skill and 
ence. “You work with this earth,” said Pius XII so y 
to a gathering of Italian pottery makers, to ° 
a dark and shapeless mass into something use u , 
brilliant.’” It is to the credit of your 
clearly perceives and so firmly upholds this crea i 
of labor. f * 1,0 

He knows, moreover, tbal work keeps us keen y a 
Processive nature of existence. No one who ® ® nhantom. 
the notion that the real is immobile or change u 
For he will have seen what a powerful motor la 
flowing universe where it humanizes in ra urn i -ijg t}je 
dualizes many of our finest personal i 5 t the com- 

oiaterial base of our social life. On this pom , , 

Oiunists often have a keener perception tlian ours George 

'Wkingly indicated in the late fall of 1957 .Ji, 

F- Dchel7, a distinguished Soviet anlliropologis , 

Xn. -NoMi,, „[ Work" (Mawl. 2?. 1M5). i" 

XH. p. 77 . 
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United States as die first exchange scliolai since the “cold ivar” 
began He was asked in an interview whedier scientists in his 
country feared excessive concentration on technology to the ex 
elusion of die humanities “I understand what you ask,” Dehetz 
replied “But I don’t see how such an idea can even come into 
your head Progress is technology If you like, that is the padi 
toward liberty, equality and fraternity Humanity must fiist free 
Itself from die bonds of nature Technology is the key to tins 
freedom This was phrased widi some exaggeiation, perhaps, 
hut die basic theme is sound History itself is pi oof that men 
live progressively moie rational lives as technical advance fiees 
them from bmte compulsion 

Again, it IS not necessary to paint oneself into die coiner of 
pragmatism in order to adtnit Uiat work has a special signifi 
cance for intellectual maturation insofar as it is a Mtal intro 
duction to one method of inquiry^ die method i\hich laboratory 
science has refined This benefit, which Dewey found so altiac 
tne, IS certainlj not to be 'icomed In their daily woik routine, 
men do encounter and successfully soKe a good number of prob 
ems by testing practical hj’polheses The log does get the bush 
man across die stream and the efficient missile does confirm 
months of planning This does not prove, though, that the instni 
mental attack is eidier die only or die most significant source of 
un erstanding The very thinkers who profess exclusne alle 
glance to pragmatic mediod and referential ideas mix into dieir 
sjslem theses derived by the quite different mediod of philo 
sop lie speculation Their monistic epistemology is a deliver 
ance of dieir metaphjsical analyses, for it is quite beyond the 
^nj,e of science to prove tliat only its sort of inquiry is valid 
nj naturalism, however, whether Marxism or not, inclines to 
1 ‘=ove tcn5ion<5, not bj distinction and synthesis, but b> bo 
mo^cnizuig tlie conflicting elements In Marx’s s>stematic for 


Jorl rim« N, 


io\embet2t 19o7 
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mulation of his insight into the dignity of labor the theses on 
the primacy of matter, on the equation of reality wit p ^ 
and on the ultimate economic determination o a civi iza 
products are crucial. The apotheosis of work follows easily w 
the empirical perception of its undeniable importance is 
mously inflated by the injection of these propositions. ™ ’ 
more subtle thinker, knew that technical activity actual y c 
only a part of life’s and the school s attention, an Uy 

Prometlieanism fits him less neatly. Nevertheless his ^dosophy 
does delimit the vertical and horizontal reac es o . 

perience, so that his educaUonal theo^h 
a certain reductionist tendency. If thi g hnnwledee is 

because they are desired and if all wo w i e 
patterned after the operational fruits int^nsically 

verse turns rather gray. Its treasures are . 

good; and even if they were, we could know U-Jh- 
one reason, perhaps, why Dewey’s his 

less. The present never counts for very m heavy list 

aesthetics hardly make suflicient countenveig 

of his metaphysics. us would distrust die 

It is quite likely, however, that most „-,;[;ons. We do 
intransigent restrictions of both these po ar that our in- 

ihink that our work has more ^an -^0 
teractions with the real world are mo Un not exliaust the 

that our occupations, while often rewar likely, then, 

possibilities either of life or of education. account for 

to favor a third approacli to a „ integration into 

Work. This is that center way which cal s o j, jg pre- 

a single unity of many values liierarc nca 7 i,„t at 

pared to exploit the distinctive goodness oi i 
the same time to fix its rank in a slnicturc o to 

Christian thcoiy of work is just such a ®^". , ,.hilc ratify- 

avoid hodi the Platonic and the Promet - ‘ jtj,ar hank. If 

mg the noblest aspirations of those stran « 
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work is for Marx the supreme good and for the literary human- 
ists a pure means and for Dewey a means which is also as much 
of an end as one can hope for, then the Christian ideal of syn- 
thesis may be said to think of work as an intermediate value 
which is a goal in its own order yet related as an instrument to 
aims of one higher. Consequently the recipe for an integral life 
calls for a rhythm of labor and leisure and possession of the 
characteristic benefits of each. It will be the basic task of educa- 
tion to mirror this rhythm in order to effect that splendid unity 
of life and culture in which every truly human expression is an 
organic part. An education of this sort cannot be sheerly charis- 
matic nor sheerly secularistic, but must honor the total vocation 
of man. This means, in the present case, that, if education is 
going to develop man and if man is a worker, then education 
must develop him as a worker. At the same time, if he is more 
than a workman, his education will not be properly limited to 
technical culture. 

Both the Platonic and the Piomethean accents, each in its 
o^vn way, reject the ideal of such a harmony between action and 
contemplation. Each is influenced by the conviction that there 
IS, after all, some irreconcilable conflict between tlie traditional 
concept of culture and work. They elect different methods of 
resolving this tension but are agreed in suppressing or radically 
o^mgrading one or other of the constituents. A Christian, on 
le 0 ^ er hand, can appreciate whatever there is of value in 
arxian humanitarianism or the instrumentalist insight into 
pr^ii or the Aristotelian analysis of fruitful meditation. But he 
eel, as Dewey would say, that the setting of these ideas is 
not ogically adequate. For he is persuaded tliat a full under- 
n iHq of work is achieved only within the Christian frame- 
iN or e\en as historically the Judaeo-Chrislian morality, working 
'c a crment in the historic process of western society has been 
powerful impulse in tlie quest for technological progress as a 
foundation of social justice. 
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That Christian inspiration to fraternal charity, in fact, ex- 
erts some influence even after its dogmatic roots have been sey 
ered. Marx himself was raised in offlcial Lutheranism an is 
humane ideals are certainly closer to the gospel themes e a o 
rated by his schoolboy essays than they are to the spirit animat- 
ing much of contemporary communism. It is impossib e to r 
Dewey, either, without feeling that his social ideals also had 
Christian antecedents and that much of his thoug t aime s 
ply to supply these ideals with momentum derived rom 
rather than religious considerations. It is worth ^ , 

the writers studied in the preceding pages, only a i , w 
had turned to Buddha and Aristotle for his spiritual outlook, 
had little to say about the dignity of manual labor. 

The allure of this ideal of synthesis is, para , 

enough, acknowledged by the very communists most ena 
°f Prometheanism. For despite the ° j c-e 

system, not even the Marxists are willing in ° , 

beatitude as a life devoted solely to labor. Marx ims 
ished the disparate pleasures of friendship, conyersa lo , 

‘nre, and salty herring as well as those of work. Stalin sa q 
plainly that tire realization of the distinctive satisfacl.o 
labor depends upon more than labor itself. What is w 
wrote in 1952, is a society so culturally advanced as ^ 
all iu members an “all-round development of thei P 
and mental abilities.” To achieve this ,, t „ 

'cntionally enough for a college catalogue— e c 
"orkday of six or five hours which would allow P "'V J/", 
'"no, flrst for “all-round” education and tliercafter 
wnipulsor)- polytechnical training. Once tliis was denn- 
oohoing Marx and Engels, work would have been c 
’ 0 s prime want, a pleasure instead of a bur en. 

*'• Economic PrMems o/ SccbJism in Me VSS.P- T- 

«ri Unjotje Pulili.tiinB IIoow. 1952. 
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We argue here, however, that a truly successful partnership 
of those two factors, labor and leisure, is best realized within the 
perspective of Christianity. For the Christian world view, con- 
structed as it is in the light both of faith and reason, gives a 
wonderfully full account of life in general and work in partic- 
ular. Because it includes the religious dimension it not only 
reveals the loftiest finalities of work but also keeps technology 
duly subordinated and thereby preserves the deepest under- 
standing of its instrumental functions. The Christian who has a 
genuine theological and philosophical perception of work s in- 
herent goodness will not esteem it simply for its ascetical uses. 
At least, he ought not. It is perhaps true that some devout people 
have the uneasy feeling that to choose an occupation because it 
is satisfying or because it fils their aptitudes and interests is 
rather ignoble. Such a choice ought to be made, they imagine, 
only on the basis of some religious or service motive — and the 
more mortifying the work, the belter. It is true, of course, that 
occupational choice ought not be so egocentric as to exclude or 
neglect work’s religious and altruistic potentialities, but it is 
entirely wise to be guided by one’s abilities and interests in 
these significant decisions. For these are themselves providential 
hints and drawings pointing to the avocation in which a man is 
likely best to attain ultimate fulfillment. Human wisdom itself 
recognizes how important it is for personal development and 
balanced living to find the occupation for which one is really 
well fitted, and that same Christian faith which best explains the 
burdens of labor is also ready to honor its joys. 

It should be noted, finally, that the educational ideal of syn- 
thesis corresponds effortlessly to the portrait of man as himself 
the product of a synthesis of matter and spirit. Because Chris- 
tianity recognizes this essentially composite character of human 
nature, it understands that life and culture must embody a sim- 
ilar composition. Man has a spiritual factor, and so the contem- 
plali\*e life is bis. But his spirit is enfleshed, and so technical 
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activity which joins the hand and the mind is equally connat 
Ural. Because intelligence operates botli practically an spec 
ulatively, an ideal education will seek to develop some nOo o 

both the artist and the philosopher in eveiy person. 

Of course, this conviction that the Christian wor , 

enhances the significance of work is not unconteste . e ig 
men may declare that technical progress leads logica y to 
affirmation of religious values; but their adversaries insis , 
the contrary, that work disabuses men of faith in any rovi en 
acting either in the social or natural order. It is true, to e > 

that as the farmer gathers in the harvest an as tie ^ 
watches the skyscraper rise they may marvel simp y “ 
own ingenuity. Yet even those who think that wor 
against religious belief extol labor for values w ic we 
first clearly recognized in Christian cultures or a 
in Christianity their richest context. Work will be praised, for 
instance, because it renders nature more rations ,.j 
insertion of ideas or because it is a school o , j^^nors 

But Christiauity is precisely that faith which 
‘he ontological goodness of nature and the T ° g^j,gs the 
tion of humanity, even as it is Christianity ^ * ,, jji 

double solidarity, natural and supernatura , o 
Christ. One does not need to be a believer to ^ 

Christianity provides a spacious setting for * ^.g^eer- 

middle path between labor-as-an-absolute an a 

‘ool and to arrive at a balanced humanism o ^'or ' 

^VORK AND EDUCATION 

Every education involves some sort of Locke in his 

the aristocratic program outline J training. 1* 
Noughts was intended as a kind of pro because 

t^arked out a way of breeding for a gent eman career 

Locke considered the life of the English gentrj a - 
m itself. Newman balanced his celebrated e en- 
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We argue here, however, that a truly successful partnership 
of those two factors, labor and leisure, is best realized within the 
perspective of Christianity. For the Christian world view, con- 
structed as it is in the light both of faith and reason, gives a 
wonderfully full account of life in general and work in partic- 
ular, Because it includes the religious dimension it not only 
reveals the loftiest finalities of work but also keeps technology 
duly subordinated and thereby preserves the deepest under- 
standing of its instrumental functions. The Christian who has a 
genuine theological and philosophical perception of work s in- 
herent goodness will not esteem it simply for its ascelical uses. 
At least, he ought not. It is perhaps true that some devout people 
have the uneasy feeling that to choose an occupation because it 
is satisfying or because it fits their aptitudes and interests is 
rather ignoble. Such a choice ought to be made, they imagine, 
only on the basis of some religious or service motive — and the 
more mortifying the work, the better. It is true, of course, that 
occupational choice ought not be so egocentric as to exclude or 
neglect work’s religious and altruistic potentialities, but it is 
entirely wise to be guided by one’s abilities and interests in 
these significant decisions. For these are themselves providential 
hints and drawings pointing to the avocation in which a man is 
likely best to attain ultimate fulfillment. Human wisdom itself 
recognizes how important it is for personal development and 
balanced living to find the occupation for which one is really 
'\ell fitted, and that same Christian faith which best explains the 
burdens of labor is also ready to honor its joys. 

It should he noted, finally, that the educational ideal of syn- 
thesis corresponds effortlessly to the portrait of man as himself 
the product of a synthesis of matter and spirit. Because Chris- 
tianity recognizes this essentially composite character of human 
nature, it understands that life and culture must embody a sim- 
ilar composition. Man has a spiritual factor, and so the contem- 
plati\c life is his. But his spirit is enfleshed, and so technical 
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activity which joins the hand and the mind is equally connat- 
Ural. Because intelligence operates both practica y an sp 
ulatively, an ideal education will seek to develop something of 
both the artist and the philosopher in every person. 

Of course, this conviction that the Christian world view he^ 
enhances the significance of work is not unconteste . ^ 

men may declare that technical progress leads 1“?*“ J 
affirmation of religious values; but their “I p 

the contrary, that work disabuses men to be sure, 

acting either in the social or natural o • welder 

'raldies ihe skyscraper rise ihey ^ny militales 

o™ ingenuity. Yet even j ° values which were either 
against religious belief extol labor found 

first clearly recognized in Christian w praised, for 

in Christianity their richest context. national through tlie 
instance, because it renders nature moj^^ ),uman solidarity, 
insertion of ideas or because it is a sc lo honors 

hut Christianity is precisely that ai * technological voca- 
the ontological goodness of "“1“^ preaches the 
tion of humanity, even as it is rn-ilural, of all men in 

double solidarity, natural and j. jq gee, at least, that 

Christ. One does not need to be a be 

Christianity provides a spacious j^^ljor-as-a-shecr. 

*uiilcllc path between labor-as-an a ^vork. 

'ool and to arrive at a b.alanccd humanism 

"onK AND EDUCATION { occupational luep-ira. 

Every education involves some - (H^cd by Lofke in his 

'ion. Even the aristocratic pmf"" r ,,rofc"ional traimnp. It 
noughts was intended as n km<' ’ ,„Ie.nan-s k„.. heennye 
"ntrkcd out a way of l.rcedinS fon " j; . „ -rriou. c.arcr 
Wke considered the life of the ,lcfcn‘C of lilxral cii|. 

in iuclf. Newman balanced Ins cc 
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ture as a “good-in-itself” with an exposition of its concomitant 
utility. But this general sort of vocationalism is not at all the 
same thing as a genuine humanism of work aiming at some 
fusion of intellectual and technical culture in education as a 
preparation for their blend in adult life. It will not be easy to 
translate this ideal into the workable terms of a practical pro- 
gram, but its components are not intrinsically contradictory. 
The conflict between technics and other cultural expressions is 
neither natural nor inevitable. It has been historically real 
enough; and perhaps it will never be possible to balance the 
elements of manual arts and the traditional “humanities” in 
such a way that everyone is quite satisfied and the equilibrium 
itself solidly grounded. But theoretically the opposition is less 
real than apparent. St. Jerome is the very archetype of the early 
Christian humanist, the man who could not stop writing like 
Cicero even if he tried. And Jerome, outlining a little girl’s 
education, spoke like a rhetorician when he advised: “Let her 
learn by heart so many verses in the Greek, but let her be in- 
structed in the Latin [Scriptures] also.” But he spoke rather 
differently when lie added: “Let her learn too how to spin wool, 
to hold the distaff, to put the basket in her lap, to turn the spin- 
ning wheel and to shape the yam with her thumb.”* Doubtless 
the^ child’s mother was familiar enough with all these details 
which Jerome counts out so importantly, but the picture of the 
quarrelsome old scholar carefully setting them do^vn is certainly 
an instructive one. 

A Christian humanism, then, must include among its gen- 
eral aims this particular one of a humanism of work. That, in 
turn, will have Uvo complementary moments: education for 
^^ork and education through work. These tivo phases, the reflec- 

St. J«ome, Letter to Laeta,” in Rolwrt lllich, editor, Three Thousand Years of 

tducaiional Ttsdom. wcond edition, pp 167 68 Cambridge: Harvard Univcr- 

«itr Presa. 19S1. 
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live and the operational, the theoretical and the practica , a 
related and proceed together, but the method of the one is 
quite the method of the other. Education for work h^ tivo ° i 
lives of its own. It aims to equip young people wi some re 
gious and ethical appreciation of the nature and dignity ° ^ 
as well as with some recognition of the challenge impose y 
ambiguities enveloping many occupations in the contemp 
world. If these distortions are due to socioeconomic delects 
to an intellectual climate which pushes men into extre P 
tions, it will at least be salutary to know as muc . ’ 

cation for work ought to aim at helping young peop e • 

vocational choices and prepare them to understan 
the pressures of work life. Education throng wor , o ,. 
hand, seeks to provide some practical experiOTce o jjyjty 

live intellectual and moral satisfactions of . 

pursued for its educational potential rather t an or ^ 

To work these objectives out in any etai 
knotty problem. There is always the danger o Cjiiemes 

any viable program must have its feet on d’® 
which are original but unreasonable are se ^^e e ^ 

cannot win the assent of informed people. y 
Weak enough perception of school realities an 
Sard as maddeningly fanciful the more r apso canvas 

pedagogical writing;. The theorist needs to 
Pnidenlly and remember the drab facts: cards, 

overloaded schedules, and the jolly pro usion gtp. 

admission slips, attendance records, and ques p.j,P prc 

dents who are tired or sullen or bored and le promis- 

karried or mediocre; the lesson plans whi ° pnd tlic 

*“E on paper and fell so flat; die faulty > ^j^.pjpg i,ours 
token window shade. Of course, tliere are a .juration arc 
end real i£ modest triumphs, but philosop ■ lIp, concrete 

css likely to ignore tlicse tlian they are to ove 
*^^ands of tlie workaday world. 
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During the early years of the Great Depression, for instance, 
one writer suggested that to recover work’s educational signifi- 
cance American industry should be slowed down to the point 
where it could employ half the people half the time, children 
included, without the danger of overproduction. While one can 
admire the generous idealism of the author, his recommendation 
was impractical and apt to make hardheaded people scornful. 
For lliere is little reason to believe that a humanism of work 
would really be expedited by returning children, even under 
purified conditions, to those industries from which years of 
struggle against child labor have partially rescued them. And 
in any event, it is amply clear that the dynamism of American 
industry carries it in the direction of increased power and speed, 
so that, while our political society retains its present basic fea- 
tures, the slowdo^vn proposed is highly unlikely. Even in the 
depression years the trouble was not overproduction — plenty of 
people lacked even necessities — but rather that real wages had 
not kept pace with the increase in production and workers could 
not purchase the durable goods they were manufacturing. An 
educational theory of work must not, then, seek originality at 
t le expense of realism. It is easier, of course, to provide a rad- 
ical manifesto than it is to plan what Mounier called “the pa- 
tient transformation of everyday life.” But the manifesto is not 
1 ely^ to do justice to the complexities of either the existential 
situation or the speculative problem itself. 

three theses 

The outline of a Christian humanism of work may be indi- 
cate in three interlocking theses which recapitulate many of 
our ear ier ohseivations. The first enunciates a global and basic 
aim. n adequate education for work must consciously envision 
tola life its rhythm of labor and leisure unified by a 
re igious outlook \\hich penetrates and ultimately explains the 
iigicst unction of both. Tlie principles of this synthesis must 
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be taught explicitly, for as Christopher Dawson once remar e , 
“It is not enough to put the Gospel by the side of modern tec 
nology and to leave the student to work out their relations wi 
one another.’” Then, in the second place, it should be obseree 
that this humanism of work calls for a division of responsi 1 1 y 
It ought to be the cooperative enterprise of several agencies an 
must proceed on different planes. For part of the task t e ®tn y 
is especially well qualified, while other aspects are more y 
leit to the concern of the school. Finally, it may e sugg 
that the common school will itself approach work in tw 
as it provides some understanding and some concrete exp 


of work’s potential. . , .,1 

The first thesis hardly needs much attention, since e 
of synthesis has already been emphasized. Un ess 1 e 
dtan work, work itself cannot be properly human, 
education’s grasp reaches beyond technics, it cannot re , 
for work. All this is but a corollary from the 
acter of labor, which attains intelligibility on y , 

serried order of values and purposes which it serves 
tot determine. Concrete cases can be cited to s lOW la 
folly appreciated only when related to the uni le i 
within a context wider than the economic one 
agrees that work can be, for example, a schoo o s 
"by is this so? Or to put it another way, why oes 
'0 be so in many factories and lr,‘ to snuff out 


are 


>e so in many factories and offices? The simp snuff out 

'vorking together is not enough, it woul appca , 

'ba sparks of jealousy and ambition. One inve5ti„, 
a rather typical incident in which an ® c^rs in tbc 
;>Par against sharing information "Kl' f 1'“ , "e know, 

op- “Wien you help him he gets credit for 

" you don’t help him lie will have to go to 11 


D.w,„„, Utlrr on “Chri,li.n Colmro." Cor,r,cm 


„r,cl 61 ;ST 8 .''r'“ ■ 
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the information and then the foreman can tell who his good 
men are.”* 

Labor will nourish fraternity but it does not actually create 
the roots of true community. These are grounded in the human 
spirit, which makes it possible for men not only to conceive 
technical schemes and cherish noble hopes but also to share 
these with one another. If the inmates of a prison camp entertain 
common ideals of freedom and brotherhood, their enforced toil 
may indeed draw them together into community. If they do not, 
it will only provoke wrangling and betrayals. To see work as a 
school of solidarity, therefore, you must see more than work. 
You must see that the truths of justice, freedom, and fraternal 
love, abstract though their concepts may be, point to realities in 
which they are concretized. You must see, too, how men through 
their intelligence apprehend these values and through their self* 
determined choices incarnate them in their world. 


Indeed, the materialist ought logically to be baffled by work, 
for it does involve the realization in matter of nonmaterial cre- 
ative ideas. In his work a man grasps those potentialities of 
nature which nature itself cannot know, and his mind and heart 
conspire to draw into existence what was once but a dream of 
the spirit. The worker, therefore, transcends the conditions of 
the ponderable. He is its master, not its slave, and if he remem- 
bers this he will avoid the subtle temptation to subordinate his 
person to his product. For it is only too easy for men to commit 
themselves totally to their occupations when they see the power 
these deploy. 

It is of prime importance, then, to develop technical culture 
and at the same lime to relate it to all the other realms in which 
men live and act. Work has its precious contributions to make. 


S. Restriction of Output among Unorganited fTorkers, p. 27 (Ncvr 

or . \ iking Press, 1931), quoted in Ross Stagner, Psychology of Industrial 
OonfUct, p. 146 (New York: John TTiley and Sons, 1956). 
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but it is not the only educator of personality, s o 
marked, it would be most dangerous to ma e it so. 
a case those who found in labor the exclusive ° . . 

and the sole pilot of character would be quite lost in . 

working hours and the increase of leisure wou 
their distress.® Traditional schooling, however, .--^relation 
guilty of spending too much time on a humanmtic >"‘«pre at 
of wLk. On theUrary, it could have 
Plicit an understanding of technology m *6 ig 
aesthetics, metaphysics, and theology. Education J 

to point out in dirL and coherent fashion how 
medium for the aspirations of religion, ratem ’ (-ourse of 
ity. For these things are not learned by .pjjgt is clear 

one’s occupation nor through an occasions om .(forked 

enough if we consider the number of peop e anytliing 

'tard all their lives without ever discovering 
"tore than an exchange value. j^y niany 

These lessons are taught, however, not ^ , g^usly to 

teachers, for those who learn tliem belong standpoint 

®any communities and even from a pure y pr jnto all 

h is clear that no single agency can ful 7 , example, is 

tbe phases of a humanism of work. The sc lo , would, 

aeither the home nor the church and canno , bring to 

'apply for the special influence , could try to 

bear upon education. Some tlieorists, ,’,gsb of ediica- 

a^eet this insufficiency of tlie school for t ’® would sup- 

tion hy creating a totalitarian political socie > j belong 
ftess or absorb all otlier communities. Man 
ta hut one vast public with all his life Integra j 

gaij’ of citizenship. 'Vf'liatcvcr is to he tnug i . |j(„|jon5 cficc. 
7 tauglu hy this society through its pub m 
‘■'ely controlling the entire schooling of tl.e 
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matter little whether this were the tyranny of a fascistic, commu- 
nistic, or majoritarian dictatorship so long as the unique flower 
and form of the familial and religious societies were killed and 
freedom devoured by Leviathan. Such social monism might 
well be self-destructive in the long run. For it could triumph 
only by denying certain profound human longings and it is, con- 
sequently, suspect on empirical reckoning alone. Man’s asso- 
ciative impulses cannot be satisfied by one monstrous political 
society without doing violence to the human person, for there 
are distinct values which nourish men and call for the family 
and the church as vessels of their conveyance. 

If it be granted, then, that human existence unfolds within 
those three primary societies — the domestic, the religious, and 
the civic as well as within many secondary groups, and if work 
is to be integrated with all of life, then the task of integration 
will very likely employ the characteristic energies of each of 
these chief societies. As a child moves from one of these spheres 
^ another, he should at least find work everywhere honored. 
Moreover, the domestic and religious communities have explicit 
roles to play in educating for work. So, too, has the school, par- 
ticularly when it is free to reflect the deepest religious idealism 
o a family or a people and consequently able to develop the 
eological dimension of work. It would be unfortunate were 
e istinctive contributions of any one of these agencies lost 
ecause the vision of its responsible elders had atrophied. In 
sue a case children might be led to think mistakenly that the 
serious work phase of life has no important links with the home 
or wit \ le church or with the local community. Work might 
en appear an enigmatic pursuit to which fathers go in the 
momino and from which tliey return at evening, while the real 
> e o t e family or neighborhood begins only when this harsh 
but necessary business is done. 

Since work supports life and matures personality, it has 
10 an economic and a humanistic function, and the school will 
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be concerned chiefly with the latter. If it be objected that work 
minus the economic motivation is not really work, the point 
need not be controverted, for one may simply speak instead o 
work activity. In fulfilling its responsibility toward this work ac- 
tivity the classroom need not turn itself into a miniature so 
ciety” with its own work projects scaled to size. Doubtless, a 
school has societal features, but it is pure artifice to preten ^ 
it can adequately mirror the communities in which the real wor 
of the world goes on. Children know this quite well. 
diat the total population is not homogenous, not ® 
people all nine years old and just so high. They know t at 
Is a great difference between the handicrafts at schoo an 
work done in shops, factories, offices, and their o\vn 
more reasonable, therefore, to say as Dewey did that the schoo ^ 
part in educating through work is best done when 
cnee is re-presented on an altogether different leve ^ 
economic. On that plane the characteristic notes of work act y 
can be accented and technical formation can be intro uce 


cisely as human formation, , t. 

If this be the case, though, it will be necessary to look els 
''here for an arena in which children may 
experience of work’s economic function. Marx wou 
^J'e monolithic political commune provide that oppor un 
American as well as the Christian genius turns instead to 
family circle and thereafter to tlie neighborhoo “ 
an open democracy. This solution is ill-define an c 
^nough so long as one persists in thinking o ^ , j^cog- 

''""s ot the formal training given at school. It must he rccog^ 
^ttacl tliat the family is always a potent fniit- 


e*Tns of the formal training given at schoo . cither 

^ttacl tliat the family is always a potent fruit- 

Of evil, and tliat parents are natura >’ c P j ,jng 
J -nd systematie teaching. Nevertheless the ask J 

« "otk is not an easy one. Doubtless il .s f„r 

' suburban life offer children fewer opp j 
'*""1 nnd significant work tlian did the farm and MUug 
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so long ago. Even though the “do-it-yourself” movement has 
made it possible for adults to rediscover the joys of craftsman- 
ship, children do not find a parallel opportunity for creative 
work because the sewing machine and the turret lathe are too 
formidable and too valuable to be entrusted to young hands. 

Yet the creative impulses are there and deserve to have new 
outlets for their satisfaction discovered. Toy manufacturers, at 
least, have been canny enough to see that, if parents are exer- 
cising their amateur talents for painting and plastering, cutting, 
and stitching, their children will be keen to imitate them. The 
toy shop, accordingly, displays all sorts of hobby kits for con- 
structing miniature furniture, assembling model cars and clocks, 
fussing with small-scale cookery, house cleaning and car wash- 
ing. All this suggests tliat ours is indeed a civilization of work 
and needs only to be properly purified and interpreted. The con- 
scious educational enterprise of parents in this area has two 
phases. They can, for one thing, provide their children with 
some experience of craftsmanship by supplying the simple tools 
and understanding guidance required for projects which fuse 
the inspirations of work and play: building a serviceable bench, 
baking cookies, wiring a toy stage or doll house, making simple 
articles of clothing and accessories. Those who have worked up 
e pedagogical techniques in these matters point out that par- 
ents need to be patient with children during the project, for the 
child’s interest span is not that of an adult. The older person 
r beside the younger so that he may explain intel- 

igi y the need and significance of each step in the process.^” 
n although the parent will emphasize the right way of doing 


« Jerome aunt. Then Your ChUd DUUkes Work, p. 20 (Pittsfield: Work Educa- 
1955). The author is one oi several who point out that parents 
«s c with their own occupations cannot hope to educate children to a 
eamo”**^'* values of labor. He is also the director of a work 

^ young people arc provided with work experiences aimed at 
developing sound attitudes toward work itself. 
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things as distinguished from the careless, he should be wil ing 
to settle for something less than perfection lest all the joy o 
work be corroded by anxiety. 

Economists of psychological bent would see in these activ 
ities quite a special value just because they do blur the ine 
tween work and play, for tliey think that it is the sharp msion 
between these hvo which accustoms modem inan to consi 
labor painful and exacting and to overlook its satis action 
Nevertheless what distinguishes real work from ho les is j 
that fact that it must be done even when it has none o e avo 
of play and freedom. Perhaps children can be reasona ^ 
duced to this austere aspect when parents devise an in 
plan for sharing the necessary household work an , ® ® , 

time, guide their children toward an appreciation o 
and religious values served by this cooperative ac iv 
doubt, chores which last too long or are too ar or o 
are undesirable because they acquaint children too , 

dte burdens of labor. But if tlie child has a rational portion 
common tasks and is held to their faithful performanc , 
he expected to acquire some insight into the law o wo 
as into its rewards. , , unless 

This insight will hardly expand effective y, connec- 

Parents help to make it explicit. There is no au n ;g 

hon between dull chores and growth in wisdom or 
“P to parents to make the mdimentary tasks as m 
be, so that their humanistic possibilities are 
•a cannot be done by brisk exhortation, t can 
a unless the parents themselves relish the ig _ 
can find a consecrated joy and self-realization m ^ 

'“Pations. Then they may hope to instill desirable attuud 

on tU, p„i„, ^ interesting o'”!""'”' ’“'Jf 

K'”w,h E. Oatk, Arnold M. Roso. and Frnncos 7*“ CAiW 
ol Children’s Home Duties to an Attitude of ResP 
25:29 33, Mnreh 1954. 
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by preaching but by living them. The practitioner and the theo- 
retician are agreed on this point, and it is indeed a common- 
sense intuition. Parents who are dissatisfied with their o^vn jobs 
and disinclined to look for any compensatory creative outlet in 
hobbies or domestic arts cannot hope to inspire their children 
with any enthusiasm for work. The father and mother, on the 
other hand, who work alongside their children and share with 
them the dream and understanding concretized in the task at 
hand as well as a care for decent craftsmanship do a great deal 
for these young people. For they are accustoming them to find 
genuine satisfactions in the work that will be theirs in the future, 
and this is no mean gift. 

Parents can equip themselves for this task of developing a 
work humanism in a variety of ways. In one locality, for in- 
stance, when several families discovered that children objected 
to chores on the grounds that none of their companions had to do 
them, the parents broke the circularity by enlisting the school’s 
cooperation. The universal homework assignment one week end 
was to help in some household task, and this strategy helped to 
dissolve the collective prejudice. As a solution it may have been 
somewhat ambiguous, but as the symbol of a shared approach 
to a common problem it was significant. For it might never have 
been devised were not these Christian parents accustomed to 
meet fortnightly to discuss just such problems in the light of 
Aeir religious convictions.’^ It has been found, too, that the 
inspiration and pattern of domestic cooperation in work can be 
^larged for an analogous application in neighborhood projects. 
There are many instances on record of young people working 
skillfully and loyally on community undertakings for no recom- 
pense beyond the intrinsic personal and social gains. Church 
groups, for example, have organized efforts of this sort and teen- 


Bob Senser and Wilma Senser, “He Chtistian Family Movement.” America 
87:308 10, W 21, 1952. 
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agers have huilt roads and schools, farmed large tracts, e P® 
resettle displaced persons. A fruitful conjunction, there ore, o 
work and education can he effected within family an oc 
groups where it will avoid alike the unwholesome aspects ol 
factory production and the more dreadful pressures o 

tarian society. t n- n 

There remains a peripheral point of interest, n is e 
dendis disciplinis the sixteenth-century Spanish umams 
outlined a fairly typical Renaissance education. He made, - 
ever, an unusual recommendation when he ^^Td'^e P 
pause and consider the economic aspects of H e e or g 
to final studies in history, philosophy, and law. e sc . 

not dispense the information, he said, but the stu en 
mature, should go out and search for it , 9 R 

in shops and factories. Is there not a wor w 1 e ,. 
would certainly be helpful if we enlarged ^;dens 

■vocational areas other than our own, for sue vnsoerated 

the base of communion. If the people who ivere inkling 

hy the miners’ strikes during the thirties ha a jkought 
of what work in the coal pits is like, they mig experi- 

and spoken differently. A few industries have 
mented with informal education of this sort y j^nes and 
for tours while normal operations are under niost 

L^ugKlin AlJmiSnna. Pennsylvania 


while normal operations are un er ‘ joygd most 

_ -- steel mills in Aliquippa, Pennsy j ^ious to the 

of the v'- ’ * ■ ’ ‘ did was mys . i i 


111a . 

mins 111 ' - rnvsterious to the 

the workers in town, but what they di was guided 

rest of the people until the firm ran severa tlie 

Thousands made the trips and were p lessons 

displayed in this world of flame an stee . ^vould 

learned. One woman remarked that from grumpy 

more patient with her husband if he came home 
"'ood, for she could understand why be migh • 

, ^ „ y-,i Times 

* ^ Palmer, ■^ndust^y Sets Up ‘Open House. 

P- 14, Decemter 19, 1954. 
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THE SCHOOL 

There is no place closer to man than a workshop, and the intel* 
ligence of a man is not only in his head, but in his fingers too.'* 

To see how technical culture fils into a scheme of general 
liberal education one must draw together various insights. For 
if Marx’s sweeping philosophy of labor suggests that work life 
is entitled to academic representation, Dewey has indicated the 
precise formality under which it is to be represented and the 
traditional humanists keep us from forgetting that it is a matter 
of proportionate representation. It is not now a question of vo- 
cational institutes and professional schools whose purposes un- 
fold after or apart from the period of general schooling. It is 
rather a question of the role to be played by work experience 
in the development, not of the specialist, but of the normally 
mature the liberally educated — man or woman. For if the de- 
mands of craftsmanship challenge any workman to reflect, plan, 
choose, and endure, then they loo are liberalizing, for they nur- 
ture the uniquely human powers of thought and free choice. 

Our concern is mth the education given at the elementary 
and the secondary levels. The problems that beset these schools 
today are certainly legion. On the one hand they have a real, 
ough remote, vocational character even if they do not attempt 
direct job training. This vocational accent, however, is not the 
whole story, for these schools are also expected to cultivate in- 
telligence and character as desirable goals in themselves. It is 
sometimes said that lower schools should initiate a process 
w ich flowers in the liberal-arts colleges and has as one of its 
istinctive products a love of wisdom for its own sake. Those 
w o are interested in exploiting the sapiential resources of work 
a so cherish this ideal. They argue, however, against oversharp 


^‘Jacques Maritain, Education 
Pxe8^ 1943. 


at the Crossroads. New Haven: Yale University 
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division of the liberal from the technical, and they believe at 
one need not deny the instrumental uses of liberal education m 
order to relish its native goodness. In any event, the years o 
general education are expected to accomplish enormous tas s. 
They are supposed to leave young people with some awaren 
of the literary, scientific, philosophical, and religious orce 
our traditional culture. Their perspective must be broa enoug , 
too, to envision man’s total career, which includes a constant 
sponsibility before God, and its numerous particularizati 
responsibility for oneself and for the common tas s 


Ulan community. , . 

All this makes, indeed, for a formidable academic prog • 
For it is surely worthwhile if young people j 

foreign language, can read substantial books 
themselves speak and write with clarity and a as o . ^ 
is desirable that they be introduced to science an 
lest real talent for these studies be lost 
ranee of their very existence. It is desirable, too, a 
Fegun to make factual appraisals of the n,usic 

light of a knowledge of *e past, to taste die dehghts of mus.^ 

and the plastic arts, not as spectators only, l’“\®^^^^ought and 
'S supremely necessary that they have entere y , 
“ation more fully into their religious faith. We av 
barked that such a program as this requires P ^^rk 

aiplined effort which is a general requisite o j gxperi- 

that demanding studies themselves provide concre 
of the law of labor, ‘ ' ‘ 

tj... . . 


sahool can allot to the humanism of work today 

. '^is ^vill not even be the Pri*"® Pl®®®’/" I*® fand this is 
die only agency of systematic intellectu includes 

P’ specific task. It has, indeed, a guidance do not 

rograms of physical training. But these rasP® fordcvcl- 
to it exclusively and neither docs it have sole care 


the law of labor. , j. 3 nt that die 

hut in view of this ambitious program we mu j^joaatc 

r»o« . 1 . _ 1 rtf work only up r 
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opment of a work humanism. Nevertheless it does have distinc- 
tive contributions to make to that humanism on the planes of 
both understanding and practice. 

To begin with, the school has some concern for the students 
selection of their future occupations, since it certainly has some 
influence on that choice. It was once commonly claimed that the 
liberal college prepared for life, not for making a living. Yet 
the curriculum of this college did condition occupational choice, 
since it was understood to be the usual prerequisite for certain 
professional and managerial careers from which those who had 
not gone through this course were effectively barred. In any 
event, the high school and college cannot ignore a question 
which its students are actually deciding during the years they 
spend in these schools. Such decisions are clearly crucial. 
A man’s entire personal history and even his achievement of 
greater or less moral stature may depend to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the character of his experience at work. It will make 
a great deal of difference whether he realizes therein some suc- 
cess and the satisfaction of feeling himself to contribute to 
the human heritage or whether he knows only boredom, frustra- 
tion, and failure. Since the critical selection is often made in 
terms of the alternatives with which education has acquainted 
young people, the school has to do more than administer a 
few vocational-preference tests. Serious damage may result if 
schools not only fail to awaken students to the possibility of 
careers in science, technology, or the arts but actually render 
these careers forever beyond their reach because the academic 
program never acknowledges their existence. It is neither neces- 
sary nor possible for the high school to examine in detail all 
occupations. It should be possible, however, for it to instill an 
appreciation of work in its fullness and to suggest something of 
Its enormous contemporary variety: the mechanical and fine 
arts, theoretical and applied science, the professions, business, 
and service occupations. 
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Such an education for work would ideally prepare or \ 
occupational choice by developing a philosophica an eo g 
ical understanding of work itself. This wide view o tec 
enterprise might constitute a unit in long-establis e 
divisions. In the secondary school, for instance, it cou 
serted into the social sciences or religion classes, t ® 
legiate level it could find a point of departure in p i 
theology. Since it is something of an interdiscip inary , 
the study of work might also be comfortably ouse “ 
of its own. On the other hand, the idea of integra ion 
very logically when theology or philosophy are ,,nward 

problem of work or when tlie social studies are rai 
to the point where wider vistas open. To be sure, 
harred by law or custom from developing the reso 
ligion could go only part of the way here. ,.pflection on 

This theoretical phase must also inclu e^o 
the current social questions touching lab . gov. 

we still people who oppose the principles 
erniuental safeguards against wide-open m ’ j^gigtence 
table distribution of the national income, an unem- 

ttpon worker insurance against the hazards o o j^^^ard 

Ployment. Yet these are measures which go a ” ^ great 

humanizing work for masses of people. A sc °° social ad- 
deal if it helps young persons appreciate wor 
Vance of this sort and prepares them to contin 
eial purification and progress. glancing in die 

This sort of education is doubtless rat ^ reli- 

ower grades. It is struck off briefly in socia j^g ^f the 

g'on classes and reflected from the person 
“=wher. It is to the high school and ““"S" ,.ig. 

a consistent and explicit treatment of U tlicor}’ 

sociology, ethics, and theology. This is “ plants, 

j may be supplemented by firsthan o • f^jT^ed discus- 
and ofTices as well as by readings and 
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sions. Not many novelties are needed, though, for this is also 
an emphasis which can be introduced into the existing academic 
regime without any sharp transformations. 

The school’s second contribution to a humanism of work lies 
in the area of practical, concrete experience. Somewhere in its 
program it should find place for education through work, for a 
savoring of the actual rewards of craftsmanship as an exercise 
of pragmatic intelligence and the source of special creative and 
social satisfactions. This would supplement the work education 
given by the family or compensate for its neglect. Its aim, as 
Dewey knew, is to exploit those cultural virtualities which in- 
dustry in its mechanized stages is not easily prepared to do. 
Later on, the technical and professional schools can train mar- 
ketable skills. But the shops and hobby clubs of our lower 
schools should have in view work simply as one moment and 
means of a child’s intellectual and moral growth. It is not neces- 
sary, therefore, for these shops to match the equipment and pro- 
cedures of contemporary industry. On the contrary, the specific 
pattern of technical culture can be better learned, perhaps, 
through making by hand products currently machine-produced. 
The detailed division of labor, so fruitful for mass output, is 
pointless when the workman’s own development is the aim. In 
c school workshop, then, the students set their own goals and 
P an their o^vn strategy so far as this is feasible. Then they carry 
t c project faithfully through to completion as well and hon- 
est y as they can. TIius they will discover both tlie rewards and 
e price of tins sort of work, this making of things well. In that 
isco\ery lies a humanistic benefit as young craftsmen learn, not 
on y t e character and possibilities of matter, hut something 
a so o their o^^^l human condition. They taste in their w’ork tlie 
actuality botli of its law and its joy. 

ristian educators will not require work projects to carry 
so arge a share of the task of character education as Dewey 
wou commit to them. They will not make social situations and 
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conflicts the actual generators of moral rules and va 

will they explain social ethics in strictly pra^atic 

same time, they know very well that there is a vast ' ® 

between the speculative grasp of tlie nature, norms, an ® 

of the morally good life and that life actually possessed. 

education has a necessary instructional moment, ut it 

more stop there than building can stop at the rawing 

The moment of practice must follow if ethical 

be transmuted into living fonts of action and i ® 

correspond with belief. Aristotle and St. Thomas i " , 

with Plato that virtue could be taught in the strict s ^ 

word. In the geometry class, indeed, the stu en i 

when he is brought to see for himself Aat two 

never meet in an Euclidean universe. T^en , student 

much, the specific work of the teacher is one, o ^juct 

I. M. . -ge— ■ 

*e same pupil to a theoretical appreciatio 
necessity, and beauty of truthfulness, but a therefore, 

being honest. When speaking of mora ^ gignifi- 

St. Thomas did not use docere (to teach) ut, accus- 

nant change of verbs, remarked that the c i a taught, as it 
tomed, assuescere, to acting virtuously; ® great deal of 

were, through the practice of personal action. raided in 

™ch ethical action, however, is altruistic an 
■nterpersonal relationships. It is quite true, er 
projects during or after school or school-spon g(,ple to dis- 
'nnnity can offer splendid opportunities for yo cooperation 
"wer those values of fraternity, generosity, a 
"'nich are elsewhere taught rather abstractly-^ 

How realistic are all these observations. ^^j^ff^njanship 
®ntaty level some sort of home economics inspira- 

has long been common. It is not apparent that 


^ "niomas 


■ yb. 2. 

Aquinas, Commentarium in libros et icoru 
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tion should be barred from the high school. If the precollege 
curriculum has no room for it as a regular course offering, it 
can at least find place as a carefully planned and administered 
extracurricular item. It is well knoivn that the academic regimen 
of an English public school like Eton is far stiifer than that of 
an American high school. Nevertheless the so-called “drawing 
schools” and “schools of mechanics” hold an honored place 
at Eton. These are actually what we ivould call extracurricular 
and provide students with some chance for serious wood and 
machine work, for clay modeling and pottery making, for paint- 
ing in oils and water colors.’® Such a venture is difficult to plan 
and costly to sustain, but it is not impossible. 

Moreover, liberal formation through technical formation 
need not be limited to the days of youthful schooling. Whenever 
adult-education centers announce programs of shopwork or auto 
mechanics or classes in painting and sculpture they are swamped 
with applications. Since adult education often deliberately aims 
to complement and compensate, those whose early training was 
largely bookish will be particularly anxious to try their hand 
literally in the making of useful and beautiful things. Those 
whose education was heretofore largely technical may prefer to 
turn now to literature and philosophy. 

There are philosophies of education whose primary and 
nearly exclusive focus is society itself. Because of his profound 
concern for the worth of the individual, a Christian educator 
may be more inclined to put persons in the foreground and then 
to see society as their conscious creation and indispensable ma- 
trix. But either point of view issues logically in an esteem for 
that work which so po^verfully educates intelligence and charac- 
ter even as it builds civilizations. Man’s labor must, therefore, be 
reckoned with in any attempt to locate adequately the ideals of 


*« See, for instance, Bernard Fergusson, £fon Portrait, pp 10318 (London. John 
Miles, 1937) 
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education. In the history of western thought sue ® 

often been influenced by a tradition which puts e ’S 
man value in the operation of speculative intelligence an 
to equate wisdom with virtue — the goods of ® ’ , r 

cafled them. The same theme is woven into the ^^cred bo 
the East; Krishna’s advice to Arguna as they pause o” 
field has mostly to do with the ascetical techniques w i 
eipate the spirit for the joy of contemplation, o ma 
impatient it may make the pragmatist, this persuas 
die. Humanists of every age breathe new li e into ,,«£ests 
file ideal is appealing enough, for our mvn really be 

•fiat it has some warrant. Thoughtful men wou , ■ „ jjgck 

willing to ■ • • ....W thev could bring o 


s some warrant. Thoughtful me 

Willing to return to twenty again unless inter- 

'dth them the little wisdom they have garnere j.j.g]](Jer. 
vening years. That modest harvest is too dear ® Really 
Christians may regard this Hellenic ' joes not 

it is not really theirs. For one thing, 

'"Vision first of all either wisdom or virtu®> “ 

Mdination to God. Besides, the cleava^s ol tn 
nanism are too sharp and it has too little resp jjotli 

nology which expands creation even ™ Christian 

vdsdom and charity. In the school, as m i > ^ awaken di® 
‘'Wher would blend work and fruition. He w 
Personality to the religious and human ene awaken 

instructive austerity and limitations. problems 

It to .n-. .. , 1 ,„cT.msibility lor me f 


i instructive austerity and limitations. problems 

effective sense of moral responsi 1 1 y ^ of the joy® 

" '”ork today as well as to a savor o people nobly 
lip itself. But he would also he p y ° 

""ce the values of technical culture wi i ® g£ (],eir om> 
action and contemplation in the hvmg sy" , ordered 
/sons. For this alone guarantees tliat r ly discourse of 
t’ Pius XII called it in his Christmas & „ 

“in which rest and toil alternate m a s.Uo 
*^^cgrated into a single harmony- 


ol 


are 
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tion should be barred from the high school. If the precollege 
curriculum has no room for it as a regular course offering, it 
can at least find place as a carefully planned and administered 
extracurricular item. It is well known that the academic regimen 
of an English public school like Eton is far stiffer than that of 
an American high school. Nevertheless the so-called “drawing 
schools” and “schools of mechanics” hold an honored place 
at Eton. These are actually what we would call extracurricular 
and provide students with some chance for serious wood and 
machine work, for clay modeling and pottery making, for paint- 
ing in oils and water colors.’® Such a venture is difficult to plan 
and costly to sustain, but it is not impossible. 

Moreover, liberal formation through technical formation 
need not be limited to the days of youthful schooling. Whenever 
adult-education centers announce programs of shopwork or auto 
mechanics or classes in painting and sculpture they are swamped 
with applications. Since adult education often deliberately aims 
to complement and compensate, those whose early training "was 
largely bookish will be particularly anxious to try their hand 
literally in the making of useful and beautiful things. Those 
whose education was heretofore largely technical may prefer to 
turn now to literature and philosophy. 

There are philosophies of education whose primary and 
nearly exclusive focus is society itself. Because of his profound 
concern for the worth of the individual, a Christian educator 
may be more inclined to put persons in the foreground and then 
to see society as their conscious creation and indispensable ma- 
trix. But either point of view issues logically in an esteem for 
that work which so powerfully educates intelligence and charac- 
ter even as it builds civilizations. Man’s labor must, therefore, be 
reckoned with in any attempt to locate adequately the ideals of 


«Sec, for instance, Bernard Fergusson, Eton Portrait, pp 10318 (London: John 
Miles, 1937) 
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education. In the history of western thought 
often been influenced by a and is apt 

man value in tlie operation of sp Aristotle 

to equate wisdom with virtue-the 6- J ,„„ks of 

called them. The same theme - battle- 

the East: Krishna’s advice to Argu ,p„v,niaues which eman- 
field has mostly to do with the No matter how 

cipate the spirit for the joy of con persuasion will not 

impatient it may make the pragma i > After all, 

die. Humanists of every 'jrea experience suggests 

the ideal is appealing enot^, o really be 

that it has some warrant. Thoug ^ could bring back 

willing to retuni to hventy j„ring the inter- 

with them the little wisdom they surrender, 

vening years. That njc ideal sympathetically 

Christians may regard this Christianity does not 

hut it is not really theirs. For one ^rtue, but men in their 
envision first of all either wis om traditional hu- 

ordination to God. Besides, t e c ea respect for that tech- 

manism are too sharp and it as ministers to both 

nology which expands creation eve Christian 

wisdom and charity. In the s would awaken the 

teacher would blend work an ™ benefits of labor as we 
personality to the religious He would awaken 

as to its instructive austerity a p^gibility for the pro ems 

it to an efiective sense of mora r P of ll,e joys of 

besetting work today also help young P<=°P'® ^ 

craftsmLship itself. But be would ^oJi^PJ^^^ other riches 
balance the values of techmca c synthesis of Uieir oivn 

of action and contemplation «" ^^.^rhythm of an ordered 
persons. For diis alone guarantee ^ discourse o 
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1953, “in which rest and toi „ 
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Augustine to Galileo: The History of Science, A.D. 400-1650 (London: 
Falcon Press, 1952) is important here for it corrects many misappre- 
hensions about the medieval attitude toward and practice of science 
and technology. 

The distinctive insights achieved by a sociological approach to the 
question of work are exemplified both in a general survey, Theodore 
Caplow, The Sociology of Work (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954) and in a more specialized investigation, Eli 
Ginzberg and others, Occupational Choice: An Approach to a General 
Theory (New York: Columbia University Press, 1951). The applica- 
tion of psychological findings and techniques to work problems is 
demonstrated in Anne Roe, The Psychology of Occupations (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956) and Donald E. Super, The Psy- 
chology of Careers: An Introduction to Vocational Development (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957). For an introduction to the subject 
of industrial and vocational education see John S. Brubacher, A History 
of the Problems of Education, Chapter 4, “Economic Influences on 
Education” and Chapter 9, “Curriculum” pp. 278-84 (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1947). 

Neither the economic historians nor the behavioral scientists di- 
rectly attack the speculalhe questions linked to the phenomenon of 
work. For an introduction to such questions there are two useful books. 
A stimulating attempt to outline the various historical ideologies of 
uork was made by Adriano Tilgher, JFork: What It Has Meant to Men 
through the Ages, translated by Dorothy Canfield Fisher (London: 
George G. Harrap and Company, 1931). Tilgher’s generalizations must 
often be qualified, however, in light of the detailed historical studies 
cited above. The best single book for an opening up of the philosoph- 
ical and religious perspectives is that of Etienne Borne and Francois 
Henry, A Philosophy of JVork, translated by Francis Jackson (London: 
Shccd and Ward, 1938), This is not a technical study but it consciously 
draws upon historj', philosophy, and theology for its reflections and 
consequently indicates eflectively the full dimensions of a complete 
iheorj of v^ork. Its authors were much indebted to an earlier book 
which is now rather difficult to obtain: Johannes Haessle, Das Arbeit- 
sethos dcr Kirche: Nach Thomas von Aquin und Leo XIII (Freiburg 
im Brcisgau: Herder, 1923). From a sizable number of books, disserta- 
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tions, and articles in which continental, and particularly French authors 
have surveyed the philosophical questions relevant to work, a few 
representative examples may be cited. Yves Simon, Trois legons sur le 
travail (Paris; Pierre Tequi, 1938) is an inquiry on the plane of 
metaphysics. A summary of Simon’s thought will be found in his brief 
essay, “The Concept of Work,” in Robert B. Heywood, editor. The 
Works of the Mind (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1947). 
All the other pieces in this collection, which includes contributions 
from Robert M. Hutchins and Mortimer Adler, are also pertinent. 
Three perceptive essays, broadly philosophical in score are. Ferdinan 
Gonseth, “De I’humanisation de la technique, Dialectica 10.99 11 , 
June 6, 1956; Jean Lacroix, “La notion de travail,” in Fie Inte - 
lectuelle 20:4-31, June 1952; and Raymond Buyer, “Metaphysique u 
travail,” Revue de Metaphysique el de Morale 53.26 54, _ 

uary, April 1948. Paul Guitton’s Le travail atlrayanU Essai nstonque^ 
precede iTune analyse theorique de Videe de travail (Rennes P 
merie Provinciale de I’Ouest, 1935) is a doctrinal dissertation whos 
theme is similar to that of Tilgher. Finally, there is a “ 

study of extraordinary richness and erudition w ic ’ - 
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dition (Chicago: The University '“insists upon a distinc- 
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Augustine to Galileo The History of Science, A D 400 1650 (London 
Falcon Press, 1952) is important here for it corrects many misappre 
hensions about the medieval altitude toward and practice of science 
and technology 

The distinctive insights achieved by a sociological approach to the 
question of work are exemplified both in a general survey, Theodore 
Caplow, The Sociology of Work {Minneapolis The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1954) and m a more specialized investigation, Eh 
Ginzberg and others, Occupational Choice An Approach to a General 
Theory (New York Columbia University Press, 1951) The applica 
tion of psychological findings and techniques to work problems is 
demonstrated in Anne Roe, The Psychology of Occupations (New 
York John Wiley and Sons, 1956) and Donald E Super, The Psy 
chology of Careers An Introduction to Vocational Development (New 
York Harper and Brothers, 1957) For an introduction to the subject 
of industrial and vocational education see John S Brubacher, A History 
of the Problems of Education Chapter 4, “Economic Influences on 
Education” and Chapter 9, “Curriculum,” pp 278 84 (New York 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1947) 

Neither the economic historians nor the behavioral scientists di 
redly attack the speculative questions linked to the phenomenon of 
work For an introduction to such questions there are two useful books 
A stimulating attempt to outline the various historical ideologies of 
work was made by Adriano Tilgher, Work What It Has Meant to Men 
through the Ages, translated by Dorothy Canfield Fisher (London 
George G Harrap and Company, 1931) Tilgher’s generalizations must 
often be qualified, however, m light of the detailed historical studies 
cited above The best single book for an opening up of the philosoph 
ical and religious perspectives is that of Etienne Borne and Frangois 
Henrj, A Philosophy of Work, translated by Francis Jackson (London 
Sheed and Ward, 1938) This is not a technical study but it consciously 
draws upon history, philosophy, and theology for its reflections and 
consequently indicates elTectivelj the full dimensions of a complete 
thcor) of work Its authors were much indebted to an earlier book 
which is now rather difiicult to obtain Joliannes Haessle, Das Arbeit 
sethos der Kirche Nach Thomas von Aquin und Leo XIII (Freiburg 
im Breisgau Herder, 1923) From a sizable number of books, disserta 
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Vernon Venable’s Human Nature: The Marxian View (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1945) is for the Marxian anthropology. Two essays 
which consider the import for humanism of Marxist teac ing 
Robert S. Cohen’s “On the Marxist Philosophy of EducaUon m 
Modern Philosophies and Education. The “J: . !„• 

NaUonal Society for the Study of Education, pp. ^(Chic^o 

The University of Chicago Press, 1955) and Jamj go* 

and Secular Humanism,’’ Social Order 3 : 207 - 32 , May-Junc 1953 Both 
of these provide helpful bibliographical suggestions. F®'' -re 

of the Marxian ideology as of 

first of all, Sidney Hooks two book, T 
Karl Marx (New York: John Day Company, 19 
to Marx (New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 19 ) 

standpoint of American instrumentalism an e , p^jUine,” 
Pare Joseph Vincent Ducattillon, “Communist 

in Frangois Mauriac and others. Communism symposium 

by J. F. Scanlan (Westminster: Newman Pr«s, J’ ^ 

first appeared in the late 1930’s and 

Nicholas Berdyaev and Denis de Pewey 

General bibliographical guides to e p ,gpored by Milton 

are iJ Bihlio.rap^y of John 1939) and 

Halsey Thomas (New York: Co a”' ' ^ the reissue of 

the listing, brought closer to “a*®’ ' , , . Dewey, second 

Paul Arthur SchUpp, editor. The Philo^^jjl If one wishes 

edition (New York: Tudor Publis '"8 ° commentators, there are 
to approach Dewey’s thought wit _ Sidney Hook, 

two good ones — the first friendly, , York: John Day Company, 

John Dewey: An Intellectual PaatraiJ pi;i„jophy of John Deucy: A 
1939) and William Taft Feldman, i p^ess, 1934). Dewey’s 

Critical Analysis (Baltimore: ic ^"'...jon can be gallicrcd from the 
view of the problem of work an " per and Education, pp. 22842, 
following places in his 1916) ; Experience and 

293-305 (New York: The Publishing Company. 1925) : 

Nature, pp. 121-38 (Chieago: DP'" York: Henry Holt and 

Human Nature and Conduct, PP- c^ielr, revised edition, passim 

Company, 1922) : Tbe ^''-^^-i^Tess. 1915) = and “Naming To 
(Qiicago: The Uni\cr?it) o 
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(Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1939). Both 
of these provide useful bibliographies. The best brief introduction to 
the contemporary discussions on the theological meaning of history and 
man’s technical achievements therein is that by L. Malevez, “Deux 
theologies catholiques de I’histoire,” Bijdragen 10:225-40, 1949. On 
the theology of work itself two studies, both with bibliographical guides 
to other writings on the subject, are particularly useful: Andre de 
Bovis, “Le sens catholique du travail et de la civilisation,” Nouvelle 
Revue Theologique 72:357-71, 468-78, April, May 1950 and H. Rondet, 
“Elements pour une theologie de travail,” Nouvelle Revue Theologique 
77:27-48, 12343, January, February 1955. From a good number of 
other contributions to this field the little book of M. -D. Chenu, Pour 
une theologie du travail (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1955), deserves 
special mention. A compact review from a rather out-of-the-way source 
is P. de Letter, “Wanted: A Theology of Work,” Clergy Monthly 
20:93-103, April 1956. Protestant theologians have also given this 
matter considerable attention and a distinguished representative of this 
tradition is Robert Lowry Calhoun’s God and the Common Life (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935). Finally, there are essays by 
Catholic philosophers who in their reflections take account also of the 
theological dimension of a theory of work; Eric Gill, Last EssaySt 
passim (London: Jonathan Cape, 1942) ; Dietrich von Hildebrand, The 
New Tower of Babel, pp. 205-43 (New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 
1953); Jacques Maritain, Freedom in the Modern World, translated 
by Richard O’Sullivan, pp. 193-214 (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1936) ; Emmanuel Mounier, Be Not Afraid: Studies in Personalist 
Sociology, translated by Cynthia Rowland, pp. 27-64 (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954). With these might be put Josef Pieper’s 
Leisure, the Basis of Culture, translated by Alexander Dru (New York: 
Pantheon Boohs, 1952) save for the fact that the glorification of leisure 
and contemplation in this brief book is somewhat at the expense of an 
appreciation of work. 

From the vast library on Marxism several titles with special rel- 
evance for the precise questions of the Marxist philosophies of man 
and education deserve to be underscored. For an introduction to Marx’s 
early philosophical writings H. P. Adams, Karl Marx in His Earlier 
irrllings (London: (Jcorgc Allen and Unwin, 1910) is most useful as 
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C Winfield Scott and Clyde M Hill, editors, Public Education under 
Criticism, pp 55 58 (New York Prentice Hall, 1954) 

The principles that might guide those who wish to outline a Cm's 
tian humanism of work have been suggested by, among others, Rudolt 
Allers, Character Education in Adolescence, pp 157 65 (New Yor 
Joseph F Wagner, 1940), F Charmot L’humanisme et I humain, 
pp 69 79, 177 86, 285 98 (Parts Editions Spes, 1934), 

Mantain in his book. Education at the Crossroads, pp 38, 4 , 

(New Haven Yale University Press, 1943), as well as in h'® ^y, 
“On Some Typical Aspects of Christian Education, in mun , 

editor. The Christian Idea of Education, pp 187 98 (New Haven 
University Press, 1957) Georges Friedmann Pour I unite e e 
seignement Humanisme du travail et humanites arts -nncrete 
Armand Colin, 1950) is a discussion bearing upon some o e 
educational problems in this area Practical pedagogics co 
parents and teachers is offered by a number of broc ures amo 
the following are typical Jerome Count, IThen 
V'ork (Pittsfield Work Education ’ pfjhlet 

Neisser, your Child s Sense of Responsibility ( u ic a 
No 254 New York Public Affairs Committee, 19 ) . 

Osborne, How To Teach Your Child about V or ( u ^ 

Pamphlet No 216 New York Public Affairs Comm- Uee.^^^ 
great deal has been written about ‘ work “P"' Work 
kigh school and much of this is suminanze y Schools (Bui 

Experience Education Programs m American econ Education, 

letiul957,No 5 Washington U S DXTorovidcra c’opmus bib 
and Welfare) The appendix to this book e p Vt arrcn C 

bography An earlier publication on the same su jec gj^cation 

Seyfert and Paul A Rehmus, editors, .„a,e School of 

(Harvard Workshop Senes No 2 Cambridge 
Education, Harvard Uniiersily, 1941) The . ,|,a National 

March 1957, an issue of the bi monthly publica i 
Ehild Labor Committee in Neiv York Cil>, specific nrlicics 

Adolescent Development” and contained man) ric 
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C. Winfield Scott and Clyde M. Hill, “i 

Criticism, pp. 55-58 (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1954)- ^ 

The principles that might guide those who wis 
tian humanism of work have been suggested by, amo g 
Alters, Character Education m , f j-jn,e et Vhumain, 

Joseph F. Wagner, 1940); F. g 1934 ) ; and Jacques 

pp. 69-79, 177-86, 285-98 (Paris: Ed.tmns Spes 194 

Maritain in his book. Educational the i,;s essay, 

(New Haven: Yale University Press, » Jn Edmund Fuller, 

“On Some Typical Aspects of Christian (New Haven: Yale 

^A\X.or,, The CkTisiian Idea of Education, fumVe de Ten- 

University Press, 1957). Georges Fne (Paris: Librairie 

seignement: Humanisme du some of the concrete 

Armand Colin, 1950) is a pedagogical counsel for 

educational problems in this area. , r brochures among which 
parents and teachers is offered by ® ® r/ien your Child Dislikes 
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Work (Pittsfield: Work Educauon .public Affairs Pamphlet 

msscr, Your Child's Sense of Responstbi y 

No. 254. New York: Public Affairs o 

Osborne, How To Teach Eour CAiW comraiitee, 1955). A 

Pamphlet No. 216. New York: programs in the 

great deal has been written about " Hunt m Work 

high school and much of this is " l^^^ary Schools (Bul- 

Experience Education Programs in of Health, Education, 

lelin 1957, No. 5. Washington: U. b. F „ eop.ous bib- 

and Welfare). The appendix to I la „as 
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(Harvard Workshop Series: No- American Child, o - , 

Education, Harvard Un--“>; Id 7 ' .-tt L and 
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Earn The Place of a Vocational Education m a Comprehensive Scheme 
of Public Education,” School and Society 5 331 34, March 24, 1917 
A handy tool for the study of Irvmg Babbitt’s thought is provided 
by the topical index to his writings which has been appended to the 
posthumous collection of essays Irving Babbitt, Spanish Character, 
edited by Frederick Manchester, Rachel Giese, and William F Giese 
(Boston Houghton MifBin Company, 1940) Because Babbitt s books 
were, to use Paul Elmer More’s term, “circular” in their manner and 
because it is the same characteristic body of opinion about which they 
all circulate any one of them is a good introduction to their author 
The characteristic reflections on work and leisure are most easily found, 
however, in Uemocracy and Leadership, pp 188 213 (Boston Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1924) and throughout Literature and the American 
College (Boston Houghton Mifflin Company, 1908) although scattered 
comments may be gleaned from any of his books From among the 
publications of Mortimer J Adler and Robert M Hutchins, the most 
pertinent for the topic of work’s educational value would include 
Adler’s essays, ‘Labor, Leisure, and Liberal Education,” Journal of 
General Education 6 35 45, October 1951 , “The Crisis m Contemporary 
Education,” Social F rontier 5 140 45, February 1939 , “Liberal Edu 
cation — ^Theory and Practice,” m On General and Liberal Education 
A Symposium pp 14 18 (Washington Association for General and 
Liberal Education 1945) , and the pages devoted to discussion of 
aspects of vocational education m Mortimer J Adler and Milton S 
Mayer, The Revolution in Education (Chicago The University of 
Chicago Press, 1958) One who has time to examine only a few of the 
writings of Robert M Hutchins would find it instructive to contrast his 
The Higher Learning in America (New Haven Yale University Press, 
1936) with a later book. The Great Conversation The Substance of a 
Liberal Education, in Great Books of the IFestern IVorld (54 vols 
Chicago Encyclopaedia Bntannica 1952) An instance of Hutchins’ 
more recent statements of his perennial themes is The University of 
Utopia (Chicago The University of Chicago Press, 1953) while two 
essays directly on the question of work and education are “The Place 
of Theological Education in a University,” Christian Education 27 98 
101, December 1943 and “‘Liberal’ vs ‘Practical’ Education — the 
Debate of the Month,” reprinted from The Rotanan, Vol 69, 1946, m 
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(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943), as well as in his 
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